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Wax a man has ventured to appear in a public 
character; and has ſubmitted his thoughts to the inſpection 
of the Public Eye; he muſt naturally ſuppoſe, they will 
be examined with the ſtricteſt ſerutiny; and, if the leaſt 
flaw, or inaccuracy appear; even in the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance; the whole will be cenſured with the utmoſt virulence 
and acrimony, by thoſe formidable heroes, the CRITICS. 
But a true critic, (according to MR. ADDISON's definition ; ) 
is a man of a liberal mind, and of enlarged ideas, who 
makes it his buſineſs to point out the beauties of any per- 
formance; caſting a modeſt ſhade over thoſe ſlight imper- 
fections, ſo incident to our nature. For, 


« Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, | 
« Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e er ſhall be.* 


1 


The greateſt authors have their imperfections; but they are 
only like the ſpots in the Sun: which contribute to diſplay, 
in a more conſpicuous manner, the ſplendor of the luminous 
body. In bodies more opaque, thoſe ſpots would never have 
been diſcovered. To ſpeak without a metaphor; imper- 

| fections 


fections in an Author, do not prove him to be totally deſtitute 
of merit; nor ought his compoſitions to be indiſcriminately 
contemned , becauſe ſome parts of them betray that imper- 
fection, which ſo emphatically marks human nature. 


In offering thefe attempts to the public, it muſt be con- 
feſſed that I feel a degree of difidence, that I have not ex- 
perienced on any former occaſion, When a man weighs his 
own comparative merit, againſt the united judgement of the 
public; he muſt feel his own inferiority, in a degree too 
humiliating to be expreſſed. This conſideration, too fre- 
quently recurring, were, one would ſuppoſe, ſufficient to 
deter any perſon from commencing Author. But ſuch is 
the nature of man, that no obſtacles, howeyer great or in- 
timidating ; can repreſs the ardor he feels, to communicate 
to the world, his ſuppoſed diſcoveries. When this is done with 
modeſty, it is certainly laudable ; when he appeals to the 
judgment of the public, it would be cruel to deny him 
a candid hearing ; but, ſhould he arrogantly attempt to ex- 
tort applauſe ; he need not be ſurprized on his being diſap- 


pointed. He who expects univerſal approbation, muſt ſup- 


paſe himſelf more than mortal ; ſince even truths the moſt 
ſelf evident, are not always, - generally received. When 
men of the firſt abilities, could not eſcape the cenſures of 
the malevolent; then ſurely thoſe writers o a ſubordinate 
order, muſt think it a compliment even to be taken notice of, 


. 8 b 
If, in my commerce with mankind, I had not diſcovered 


much good ſenſe and diſcernment; I might perhaps, have 


been more confident of my own abilities, From the ſenſible, 


the candid, and the generous minded I know I ſhall meet 


with 


E * i 


with every due indulgence. It is theſe alone, who know 
what it is to write, and how to judge of compoſition ; to 
theſe therefore, I ſubmit, with deference and reſpect. If, 
in theſe humble attempts, they ſhould find any thing in- 
nocently amuſing ; I ſhall conſider it as a ſufficient com- 
penſation for the trouble I have had in compoſing them, I 
could only wiſh, that what is here ſubmitted to their per- 
uſal, might only be read with the ſame candor that I my/elf 
always ſhew to azy author who has attempted to contribute 
to my amuſement, 


There are however, a certain order of men, whom TI 
know, will be very active on this eccaſion, I mean the 
envious, and the malevolent. I know there is a ſtrange 
propenſity in the nature of ſuch men, to quarrel with all 
Authors. To theſe men, as I owe no obligation, I ſhall 
make no apology ; much leſs ſubmit to the meanneſs of con- 
ceſſion. I ſhall leave them to their vile machinations, after 
having given them the following ſalutary advice, which is 
this, „That the moſt effectual method they can poſſibly 
take to leſſen my work in the eſtimation of the Public, is, 
to publiſh ſomething of their ov, that ſhall ſurpaſs mine, 


and thereby demonftrate to the world their ſuperiority,” I 


am more particular in impreſſing this advice ; becauſe on 
their part, there does not appear to be any other alternative; 
no man being obliged to determine upon their ſuperior merit, 

on the bare credit of their own teſtimony. of 


I ſhall now offer a few words relative the nature and 
tendency of theſe little attempts, which perhaps, ſome of 
my readers may think, of too ſerious a caſt for public 
| entertainmen 


4 
entertainment. In the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that many 
of the poetical pieces, were written occaſionally, when the 
ſubjects were not of my own chuſing. When this is the 
caſe, we do not always 22anit ourſelves to our ſatisfaction. 
However, thus much may with juſtice, be averred, that no 


pieces of this kind are here inſerted, that have not been 
favoured with ſome flattering marks of public approbation. 


Some of the Poems were written during our unhappy 
conteſt with the Americans, and have ſome alluſion thereto; 


but I truſt, no perſon will take offence on this account: my 


- remarks are of the pacific kind ; being ſenfible that devaſta- 


tion and laughter; are incompatible with the Chriſtian 
name. 


The intelligent reader will obſerve, that ſome of the 
pieces have been inſerted in the magazines, with my ſignature 
annexed. Such of them as were thought worthy of pre- 


| ſervation, are here offered to the public. Beſides theſe, 


there are a variety of Original Pieces, recently written, 


that have never yet met the public eye. Had I been in- 


clined to plagiariſm, I might have given any readers, a more 
valuable collection: it being much eaſier to compile, than 


fabricate, ingenious compoſition. But it appears to me, an 


unpardonable folly, as well as a meanneſs, for any perſon to 


arrogate to himſelf, the merit of another man's labours, 


4 | . 
I have made it an invariable rule, never to conſult other 
men's thoughts upon a ſubje& I purpoſed to treat upon; but 
to be as much original as poſſible, even nl I ſhould fall 


hort in point of elegance. 
59 
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One thing further I muſt remark, which is, that T have not 

ſubmitted theſe ſheets to the correction or reviſal, of any other 

| Mer ; becauſe 1 ſhould not have received much ſatis faction in 
Re the contemplation of imputed merit, Whatever errors there- 

fore may be found, (and errors there doubtlefs arc ;) muſt be 

conſidered as errors of the judgement; fave thoſe of the 

Prefs ; which wilt be obvious to every diſcerning eye, and 

pardoned by the candid reader. In the errata, moſt of them 

| are pointed out, and corrected. 


| Tt is ſome ſatisfaCtion to reflect, that 1 have punctually 
fulfilled the conditions held forth in my Propoſal. The 

1 work is printed upon a fine demy wove paper, of a re- 

markably delicate texture, and of a very high price, 


In regard to the Engraved Specimen, given with the 
work ; it is EXECUTED by MR. ASHBY, of LONDON, who 
| - univerſally allowed to be the firſt Artiſt in the Kingdom, 
{| in the art of engraving from Writing. I ſhall ſay nothing 

of the merit of the Penmanſhip, in this point, the public 
will determine, | 


* 


T ſhall now conclude, with obſerving, that, as I did not 
| publiſh with any ſanguine expectation of raiſing to, myſelf 
a monument of Fame; there will be /iitle danger of mp 
being diſappointed; and, I have the confidence to hope, that 
the rectitude of my 9 will, at leaſt, ſecure me 
from contempt. 


* 
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N. B. To thoſe who have not ſeen my former book, (which 
vas publifbed in 1778.) It may not be improper to obſerve, that 
the firfl paragraph in this preface, is verbatim, with my 
former. This would be of no conſequence to the public, were 
u not from the following curious circumſlance. 


A perſon of the name of Stagg, who lately publiſhed ſome 
Poems, which are abroad in the country; to ſave himſelf the 
trouble of writing a preface; has made free io copy the greateſt 


. part of my former one, interlarded with ſomething of bis own, 


hich, together, form a curious medley. F fhould not have 
thought it worth my leiſure, to detect this plagiariſm ; were 11 
not to prevent perſons from fixing the ſaddle. upon the wrong 
horſe. 
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EULOGIUM ON THE DIGNITY OF VERSE, 


COME, gentle uuf! in pleaſing ſtrains rehearſe, 
Th' enchanting magic of immortal yzxsE ! | 
Tell how the paſſions, when ſubdu'd by thee, 
Glide ſmooth and placid, like th' untroubled ſea; 
From ſhame and indigence thy ſons preſerve, 
And give them all the honours they deſerve ; 
5 What e'er is due, to thy juſt vot'ries give, | 
N May they be bleſt, and independent live. 
Who merits more, the muſe demands to know, 
Tun he whoſe art can mitigate our woe? 
„ To 


L J 
To you, ye Fain! I make my firft appeal, 
(Your boſoms ſurcly wo'nt the truth conceal;) 
What makes your breaſts with tender pity heave, 
When on the ſtage you hear MoNntMa grieve? 
Or, when you view the penitential fair, 
Her woes participate, and drop the tear; 
Can ought amuſe amid the dire diſtreſs ? 
Ev'n gay LoTHAR1o does not pleaſe you leſs, 
The Muſes' power, can chaſteſt hearts alarm, 
And even lend to perfidy a charm. 


When you, ye fair, at intervals, peruſe, 

The tender ſentiments of sayyHo's muſe ; 
Or, ſhou'd your curious eye, the page ſurvey, 
Where ELo1sa pours the plaintive lay; 

Ye muſt confeſs, that merit does belong | 

To equal numbers, and to lofty ſong. 

Thus. ſelf convicted, can the cruel fair 
Conſign the bard to pen'ry and diſpair? 

Muſt he, whoſe art can ſooth the virgin's woe, 
Be leſs regarded than the empty beau ? 

Can barren expletives deſerve your care, 

And empty chit-chat entertain the fair ? 

Muſt the dark ſtair- caſe be the poet's doom, 


Whilſt wortheleſs Cox-combs flutter round the room ? 


Forbid it ladies! drive the fopling hence, 
And let reſpe& be ſhewn to men of ſenſe. 


Wo 
* 
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Ye Britiſh youth, who ſport in ix Dus' ſhades, 

And hold ſoft daliance with th' a onion maids ; 

Say, is there ought that can amuſe the mind 

Or fire the ſoul, like ſentiment refin'd ? 

Can you with languor syENCER's ſtrains rehearſe, 
Or be unmov'd with M1LToxN's lofty verſe ? 

What heart-felt pity does the muſe excite, 

When that ſweet Bard bewails his loſs of fight ? 

The laurel wreath to MtLToN muſt belong, 

No poet ſince has equal'd him in ſong. 

Thou too, who ſprung'ſt from * avon's gentle vn. 
Haſt ſtrokes of nature blended in each theme; | 
Yet horrid ſcenes will virtuous minds alarm, 

Whilſt milder images are ſure to charm; 

Hence THoMSON's lays will never fail to pleaſe 

While Spring's gay beauties bloſſom on the trees ; 
Each tender tale nuſt every heart engage, 

And young LAVI NIA charm each future age. 


What eaſe and dignity thy lines convey, 

Thou friend to truth, thou much lamented oA 
But thou o vo VNG whom virtue muſt admire, 
What heav'n-born Seraph gave thy Muſe its fire ? 


Thy powerful Muſe can each illuſion chace, 


While diſſipation hides her pallid face; 
Thy magic lays the kindred paſſions draw, 


And even profligates are ſtruck with awe. 


* Shakeſpear. ' 
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Now ſince the Muſe has ſuch a power to charm, 
To cure the ſpleen, or frantic rage diſarm; 

Can you in gratitude, your aid refuſe 

To patroniſe the vot'ries of the mule ? 

Is nothing due to hin, whoſe magic power 
Conſpires to recreate the lonely hour? 

Muſt knaviſh jugglers too, your favours ſhare, 
Whilſt bards (Camelion-like) ſubſiſt on air? 
Moſt idle vagrants gain the higheſt prize, 

Whoſe only merit is, to cheat your eyes ? 

Are thoſe neglected, who, with ardent care, 

Have caught the Landſcape of the changeful year? 
Who, with inſpection keen, trace nature through, 
And grateful, hold the portrait to your view ? 
When youthful Spring no longer charms the eye, 
And Summer months, no genial warmth ſupply ; 
When nature's veſt, no more the flowers adorn, 
Nor lark nor thruſh, conſpire to cheer the morn ; 
When nipping ſroſt, the purling rill congeals, 
And the ſtarv'd nymph but half her face reveals; 
No chilling froſt can the ſoul's current freeze, 
The muſe has ſtill her genuine charms to pleaſe. 


Small are the joys that cribbage can diſpenſe, 
And love of cards, betrays the want of ſenſe; 
Delicious banquets leave a ſting behind, 

But mental feaſts invigorate the mind; 

True ſterling wit, can-ev'ry care control, 


And 
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And touch the finer movements of the ſoul. 
Attend the lays, — you'll in idea, find 

Spring's lovely aſpect pictur'd on the mind; 

Or, ſhou'd your curious eye the page explore, 
Where rocking whirlwinds drive the ſhips on ſhore ; 
When Ocean's azure God, with- awful brow, 

Bids all the wat'ry powers beneath him bow ; 
Tho' Earthquakes dire ſhould nature's face deform, 
In tuneful eaſe you'll view th' ideal ſtorm. 

Thus can the muſe the coldeſt breaſt enflame, 
And on the frigid ſoul engrave her deathleſs Nams ! 


. 
SPRING, an ODE. 


NOW sraixc's blooming verdure bedecks ev'ry ſpray, 
All nature delighted the proſpect ſurveys ; 
The birds in loud carrols, falute the young day, 
And so with freſh vigour, increaſes his blaze. 


The lark and the thruſh, and the gay linet, ſtrive 
Who loudeſt can trill their ſweet notes thro' the vale ; 
Whilſt the fond bird of eve has a lay to contrive, 

That ſhall with ſoft pity each boſom aſſail. 


E 1 
Mid the vernal enchantment, where nature's all love, 
The cuckoo now joins her known voice in the ſong, 
Protract ſimple ſongſter ! thy ſtay in the grove— 
But thy reign harmleſs viſitant, muſt not be long. 


Obſerve thro? the brake, how the pea-bloſſoms blow, 
The hedges bepowder'd, how lovely they ſeem; 

That butterfly ſee how it hovers below! 
To pillage each ſweet, or to ſhare the Sun's beam. 


The provident BEE, As81DUITY's child, 
Extracts from the. wild thyme, each chemical fweet ; 


Takes a tithe from the broom, on the mountain ſo wild, 
Then hies with impatience to find its retreat. 


Now the herds low their paſſion, the flocks bleat their loves, 
(Inſpir'd by the influence of nature's mild reign ;) 
Contentment now reigns thro? the fields and the groves, 
Shall man, nature's maſter-piece, dare to-complain ? 


O man! ſelf-deluded ! bid reaſon ariſe, | 
Relinquiſh the bottle, that foe to the brain ; 9 —̃— 9 

With the fair face of nature now banquet thine eyes, 
And ſhare all her ſweets, for they teem on the plain. 


Thou'rt form'd with a mind, which, improv'd with due care, 
Would lead thee to pleaſures, that ſtill ſhould be new; | | 


Since thy time's circumſcribed, ah ! why wilt thou dare, 
(Thy ſelf ſtill defrauding) falſe raptures purſue. 


Taſte 
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Taſte nature's gay beauties whilſt yet they appear, 
The tranſient allurements too ſoon will be flown ; 
The ſummer of life is like that of the year, | 
It blofſſoms— then ripens— then fades, and is gone! 


Learn hence thoughtleſs mortal! to huſband each hour, 
The lapſe imperceptibly, ſteals thee from joy; 

Embrace lovely TEMe'RANCE, whilſt yet in thy power, 
She'll lead thee to raptures that Time ca'nt deſtroy. 


LOR EO? UN ON OP 1% 


ODE, on MAY. 


AGAIN lovely ara, fair daughter of Spring! 
Reviſits the Iſle where the Muſes reſort ; 

The ploughman and milkmaid delightfully ſing, 
Nor envy the ſycophants cringing at court. 


See how the pale primroſes chequer the ground, 
While myriads of daiſes promiſcuouſly blow; 

The cowſlips now ſhed their ſweet odours around, 

Or bloom neath the hedge s e e yy 


There 's nought i in the —_ tho* cultur'd with (ws; 
Can with theſe in the charms of fimplicity vie 


The fam'd polyanthus may flaunt it in air, 
And let the auricula pleaſure the eye; 


E 


The dark-purpled vi let more charms can diſpenſe 
Whilſt blended luxuriant the clover among; 

Shall bloom thro? the ſeaſon, and raviſh the ſenſe, 
When the garden's frail flow'rets ſhall live but in ſong, 


All nature ſeems jocund; the birds on each ſpray 

In kind emulation now lengthen their notes ; 

The black bird pours out his mellifluous lay, 

While the lerk and the linet are ſtraining their throats. 


O! hail lovely Maia! that lead'ſt the young nouxs 
To ſport in thy ſhades, and regal'ſt then: with ſong ; 
Meantime fhall the Naiades enibelliſh thy bowers, 
Till zuxo, bright Goddeſs ! brings 8UMMER along. 


GON ο OLD LO OW 


VERSES, TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE MRS. DAWSON. 
ADDRESSED TO LEY. COLONEL DAWSON, CHELSEA 
COLLEGE. Ay 


AND ſhall the Muſe on airy pinions rove? 
Shall trifling themes employ her tuneful art ? 
No! — leave a while the Nymph and rural ſwain, 
And to intrinſic worth, thy meed impart. 


The taſk be thine, to paint a tranſient view, 

To trace the features of her lovely mind; 

Which, no illib'ral act did e'er purſue, 
But breath'd a gen'ral love to humankind, 


[22 ] 


In converſe eaſy, free from ſullen pride, 
From affectation's ſupercilious air; 

Which ſtill betrays whate'er it means to hide, 
And throws a tarniſh on the britiſh fair. 


Her ears were ſhut to envy's ſland'rous tongue, 
That baſe promulger of malignant lies ; 

Yet always felt for thoſe who ſuffer'd wrong, 
And cherifh'd merit in its humbleſt guiſe... 


The latent virtues that enrich'd her mind, 
Shone moſt conſpicuous in domeſtic life ; 
Her conſtant heart was uniformly kind, 

The chaſte companion, and the faithful wiic. 


The Muſes too, were not beneath her care, 
When virtues themes employ'd the Poet's art ; 
If ought of merit ſtruck her candid ear, 

Her faithful partner ſtill muſt bear a part. 


Nor ought of Nature's works ſublime or great, 
Eſcap'd th' obſervance of her curious eye; 

The nat'ral caſcade, or the cool retreat, 

The ſtream, th' extenſive lawn, or mountain high. 


Tho' ſhe wou'd deign t' approve the poet's lay, 
And reliſh pleaſures of the rural kind; 
When duty call'd, the nobly could diſplay, 
The genuine ardor of a + roRTIA's mind. 


+. Portia, wife of Brutus. 


When 


1 


When baleful diſcord roſe in foreign land, 

And call'd our Legions from their native home; 
Thou did'ſt not ſcorn to join the radiant band, 
And o'er th' untrodden heath undaunted roam. 


The ſpouſe of necToR, with maternal love, 
Diſſuades the Hero from the hoſtile field; 
But nought could his intrepid ſpirit move, 
He felt the force of tears, yet ſcorn'd to yield ; 


But thou, with amazonian courage bleſt, 

Like * 2zpw ar 's noble Queen, did'ſt boldly dare; 
To leave the pleaſing haunts of downy reſt; 

And, with thy conſort, every danger ſhare. 


No fear appall'd thee on the boift'rous ſeas, 
When on th' aTLAaNnTIcC wave the veſſel rode; 
The ſenſe of duty did thy cares appeaſe, 

Thy confidence was plac'd in nature's 60D. 


He who ſuſtain'd thee on the per'lous wave, 

Did ſafely land thee on thy native ſhore ; 
Diſplay'd the hand, for ever prompt to ſave, 
Then clos'd. thy eyes in ſleep to wake no more! 
And thou, lone mourner, deign to be reliev'd, 
Nor dare indulge the. unavailing tear; 6 
Thou had'ſt her aid, when aid was beſt receiv'd ; 
In every trying hour, ſhe ſtill was near. 


* Philippa, 


een of Edward III. who accompanied that 


u 
gallant Prince — to Beoy and was with him at the me- 


morable fiege of Calais. 


— 
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In foreign climes, and regions far reniote, 
Shut from the ſocial converſe of mankind; 

To her thou did'ſt impart thy inmoſt thought, + 3 
In her a faithful confident did'ſt find. 


Twas bliſs, 'twas tranſient bliſs? too quickly o'er? 
Alas! how circumſcrib'd are earthly joys ! 

She, like a guardian angel's gone before, 

And left this empty World of pomp and noiſe ! 


This moral hence let ev'ry mortal hear, 
(Nor let the ſolemn truth be urg'd in vain;) 
< Be humble till, th' omniſcient God revere, 
Tis peace on earth, and your eternal gain.” 


If virtuous, whilſt we draw this vital air, 

Why ſhould unmanly fears our minds enthral ? 

Fair hope's bright ſhield ſhall blunt the ſhaft of death, 
And the grim tyrant of his ſting difarm. 
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ARTS anD FAME. 


INDULGENT Nature to her children kind, == 

Gave Arts t amuſe and cultivate the mind; . 5 45 
Leſt application languor ſhould excite, _ | 

She bade th' ingenious in the toil delight. 

Th' eſteem'd proficient, anxious for a name, 

Heaps toil on toil to gain the breath of fame ; 

TH illuſive form at diſtance ſtill, we view, 3 

And tho! ſhe flies us yet we ſtill purſue. ODE 


— 


* 


4 1 
DDE TO JUNE. WRITTEN IN THE-YEAR 177). 


SWEET mar, with all her blooming charms, is paſt, 
Fled like a meteor, from th' aſtoniſh'd eye; 

See JUNo now advance with eager haſte, 

While ſultry breezes ſhew the Goddeſs nigh ; 

Hail lovely juxs ! thy preſence I revere; Fi | 
Thou love-inſpiring month, that glad'ſt the ſmiling year! 8 


For thee fair MAIA opes the ſwelling buds, | 
And wafts their fragrant odours thro” the air; 4:4 
She knows thou lov'ſt to haunt th' embow'ring woods, 4 
And taſte the ſweets ſhe kindly bloſſom'd there; 
Where joyous ſongſters hop from ſpray to ſpray, 
Love turns their throats, love modulates their lay. 


But hark ! what notes are theſe that ſtrike the ear? 
The lark his early matin has begun 

See with what majeſty he mounts the air, 

And ſpreads his plumage to the riſing 8uw ! 

Now various accents cheer each wood and plain; 
While Echo {till repeats each melting ſtrain, 


Myriads of inſects in the Sun-beams dance,. 1 
Or on the leafy foliage ſportive ſtray; | __ 
In quick ſucceſſion, myriads more adyance ; — 3 
To ſhare the influence of the Solar ray: 3 
Unnumber'd ſwarms in humid grottos lie, 

That mock the ſearch of philoſophic eye. 3 
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All nature teems with life—the fluid air 
Is life itſelf, (tho' ſtrange the thought may ſeem ;) 
Each dey-drop has its finny ſquadron there, 


That range, like fiſh, in the tranſlucent ſtream z 


Where ends the chain of life? Ye ſages, ſay, 

Where ſhall we find unanimated clay ? 

Great 80URCE oF ALL! thy wonders ſing of Tazx, 
Thou mad'ſ all creatures, and of various kind; 


Thy wiſdom fixt a barrier to the ſea ; 


Thou gav'ſt perception to the human mind ; 
Objects inanimate diſplay thy power, 
But MAN alone thy wonders can explore. 


Yet men there are, who, deaf to nature's call, 
Survey creation with incurious eye; 
Who, with indiff rence view the ſeaſons roll, 


- Nor ever know the ſympathetic ſigh ; 


May ſouls like theſe, their grov'ling taſte improve, 
Nor dare profane the ſacred haunts of love! f 


To flee, at Noon, the Sun's meridian rage, 
Down by the riv'let's margin kt me ſtray ; 
There chant O Pope! thy moralizing page, 
Or Thomſon, thine ! enamour'd with thy lay; 


Where genuine wit with ſolid ſenſe combin'd, 


Improve the taſte, and harmonize the mind. 


CG 
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Hail native Britain ! nurſe of lib'ral arts ! 
May'ſt thou uninjur'd, brave the ſhocks of Time; 
May'ſt thou with lenient balm ſubdue the hearts 
Of thoſe who now poſſeſs the weſtern clime; 


With them combin'd, thou ſhalt no danger know, 
Nor dread the inſults of the 6aLL1c foe. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE JAMES WALLACE, ESQ, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; OF CARLETON HALL, IN 
CUMBERLAND. oh 

LET venal Bards, to ſooth a patron's ear, 

In adulation ſmooth, and fulſome rhime, 

Beſtrew with flowers, the dang'rous paths of vice, 

Extol ignoble deeds in gilded phraſe, 

Blaſting the buds of innocence and truth ; 

My penſive Muſe, with gratitude impreſt, | 

Attempts a noble theme. With ardor pants 

To pay that tribute, which may. not diſgrace 

The mem'ry ſhe reveres. — Who can refuſe 

To ſhed a gen'rous tear o'er the remains 

Of ſuch tranſcendent merit. Wallace! thou 

Wilt ſtand recorded in each grateful mind 

That ſhar'd thy virtuous friendfhip,»and the poor 

inſt long lament in thee, their common friend ! 

Whoſe lib ral eye ſurvey'd the various ſcenes 

Lat chequer life; and always ſought 


1 

F allay the miſeries that mortals ſhare; 
T' encourage induſtry, yet ſoſten toil 
By every lenient aid. In early life 
Averſe to folly, and the low purſuits 
That fetter youthful minds, and choke the ſeeds 
Of virtuous emulation; wiſely he : 
Purſu'd the radiant track that leads to honour. - 
His ſtudious mind manopoliz'd the lore 
Of ancient ſages. Law's myſterious page 
Unfolded to his view her ample ſtores: 
He ſtudy'd theſe with unabated zeal ; 
Revolving in his thought the num'rous tracts 
Of Britiſh Legiſlators. Painful ſearch ! 
But Eniulous to reach the deſtin'd Goal, 
Purſu'd the toil, inveſtigating truth, 
Detecting error and ambiguous phraſe, 
The bane of ſolid ſenſe. Accompliſh'd thus, 
He grac'd the Bar, and gain'd th' applaufiye voice 
Of all his learn'd compeers. Then, MANSFIELD: thou 
Survey d his tow'ring Soul; nor ſaw in vain. 
Beneath thy cautious penetrating eye, 
Superior merit always found a friend. 

Hence at the Bar, or in the sENATER, he 

Diſcuſs'd each knotty point, or gave advice, 
In each important exigence of 8TATE. 

< Nor let the Muſe omit to celebrate 
The private virtues that*endear'd his name. 
A tender father he, and faithful ſpouſe, 
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4 
Reflecting honour on conjugal love! 
Thro' all his conduct genuine greatneſs ſhone. 
His ear was open to the juſt complaint 
Of Penury diſtreſt; and anxious {till 
To reſcue merit from oblivion's ſhade, 
And cultivate the arts that pol:ſh life 


Hence many a youth that baſks in fortune's ſmile, 
May bleſs the hand that rais'd him from the plough. 


But moſt in rural works his bounty flow'd; 
And, whilſt he rais'd a monunient of taſte, 
Rewarded generouſly, the Artiſt's toil. 
Hence roſe thoſe Gardens, which may juſtly vie, 
With famous cuaTsworTn, or renowned srowk. 
He plann'd the terrace walk, the winding vale, 
Encircling EMoN H STREAM; whence we ſurvey 
A goodly landſcape, form'd of hill and dale, 
And + reMBROKE's ruins riſing on the fight. 
Here let the nuſe each winding lab'rinth trace, 
Regale each raviſh'd ſenſe; and thence aſcend 
To that fair * Structure, which o'er looks with pride, 
The various product of pomono's, grove. 
Nor leave unſung the curious + Work of Art, 
That gives new powers to vegetative life, 
Nurſing exotics ; and, with foſt'ring warmth, 
+ Brougham Caſtle, ſaid to have been formerly the re- 
fidence of the Counteſs of Pembroke. 
The green-houſe, in this elegant garden. 
+ The hot-hou'e, 
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Matures the rix E; brings forth the tender 210; 
And bids the ſwelling GAE luxuriant grow. 

Here, Art aſſiſting Nature, brings to view, 

The various fruits of many a diſtant clime, 

And 1NnDia's fragrance breathes in CARLETON ſhades. 


But what avails it tho' with niceſt taſte 

He rais'd the Mound, built high the gay Alcove, 
Plann'd the green walk, or bade the ſhrubb'ry ſmile ? 
For him they bloom no more. Yet may we hope 
His progeny may view the Sylvan Scenes, 

And form their minds to reliſh rural charms. 

Hail youthful pair! And may you long ſurvive 
Your honour'd Sire; his noble virtues ſhare ; 

His innate worth, his mild philanthropy ; 
Diffuſing, like a ſtream, your goodneſs round. 

So may thoſe ſhades their verdure ſtill maintain, 
And CARLETON flouriſh in unrivall'd bloom, — 
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SUMMER; ax. ODE. , 


IF on the favour'd ſons of earth, 

Are ſuch ſuperior gifts beſtow'd ; 
And man, the moment of his birth, 
Lives thro' the ſuff rage of his 60D: 
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Then, as the tranſient moments roll, 

That wake to liſe his genial powers,. 

While reaſon's rays illume the ſoul, 

And health ſmiles on his early hours: 

Let heav*n-born gratitude his breaſt enflame, 


To that ſuperior power, that plann'd the wond'rous frame 


"Tis he who bids the pleaſing Spring 

In all the pride of youth appear; 

Her annual buds and bloſſoms bring, 

To decorate the infant year; 

"Tis he who bids mild Summer's reign, 
With foſt'ring warmth mature the ſoil ; 
Pourtrays the form of fruits and grain; 
And animates the peaſant's toil; 

Nor does the night its welcome aid refuſe, 
But mitigates the heat with moiſt ning dew. 


Ah! mIiLToN ! could my Ianguid wing 

To thy exalted flights ariſe ; 

I'd ſing the great creator's King, 

Who built the fabric of the Skies; 

But tis to thee, the ſtrains belong, 

That ſtill enchant th' admiring age; 

The graces revel in thy ſong, _ 
And virtuous THoMsoN's glowing page; 

There merit ſhines in native robes array'd,, 
And well-carn'd plaudits ſooth each filent ſhade.. 
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Already has this rolling ſphere, 


Near half his revolution made; 
More glad'ning proſpects now appear, 


And plenty laughs in ev'ry ſhade ; 


"The jocund youth with vacant mind, 

Enjoys the ſweets that temp'rance brings ; 
Beneath the haw-thorn fits reclin'd, 

And with unfeigned rapture fings ; 

Whilſt o'er his head the waving poplar bends, 
Or the large oak his ample ſhade extends. 


Now Summer's fervor rages round, 

The Sun darts fierce his burning rays; | © 
The beaſts now ſeek the covert ground, 

And nature pants beneath the blaze; 

But when at eve the dews deſcend, 


And grateful, cool the parched foil ; 
Ho ſweet the converſe of a friend; 


T” unbend the mind, and eaſe your toil! | 
Where the rapt ſoul may genuine truths impart, 
Nor utter ought that's foreign to the heart.. 


Nor are theſe gifts for man alone, 
Tho? he enjoys the nobleſt part, 
If reaſon but maintains her throne, - 


And ſoft compaſſion ſways the heart; 


He then would ſpurn the impious thought 


That: & Prompts to wound the feather'd throng ; ES 
T3 "TS" 
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To point the tube with nitre fraught, 

And interrupt their artleſs ſong; 

Then would inſatiate man his rage reſtrain, 

Nor gall the + Bull, the monarch of the plain, 


Wou'd ye be brave? believe the muſe, 

And gain the ſuff*rage of the fair; 

T inſult the vanquiſh'd ſtill refuſe ; 

The truly brave will ever ſpare — 

But let fair FxExDoM's ſacred name, 

To every Briton ſtill be dear; 

Be greatly brave; aſſert your claim, 

And every darling right revere ; 

Preſerve inviolate, your Country's Laws, 

Nor yield, ev'n with your breath, the glorious cauſe, 


+ Alluding to the ſavage practice of Bull-baiting, 
S 
MIDSUMMER-DAY, A PASTORAL POEM. 


THE month of fair Venus is fled, 
Sweet MAIA has quitted the ſcene, 
Bright juxo now viſits the ſhade, 
And ſmiles at the nymphs on the green; 
Who, now in ſimplicity dreſt, . 
Walk careleſs abroad in the morn ; | 


A flow'ret now graces each breaſt, 
And health does their faces adorn. 
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; Tho' plumage ne'er nods on their heads, 
Yet theſe can enamour the heart ; 
| For beauty reſides in the ſhades, 
q Where nature ſurpaſſes all art : 
1 The Goddeſs in rapture ſurveys, 
| Nor can her attention remove; 
: Thy Daughters, Britannia”, ſhe ſays, 
Shall hence be the Daughters of Love.“ 


1 Thus ſaying, ſhe wav'd her fair hand, 

| Dame Lon A attends at her call; 

b „ Sweet odours diffuſe o'er the land, 

| „And all thy gay carpet unroll. 

6 For this is my feſtival day, 
« The zenith of all my mild reign; | 
« Ye birds ſwell your notes on each ſpray, 
6 Rejoice ev'ry Nymph with her ſwain. 


But firſt cull a chaplet with ſpeed, 
An elegant garland compoſe ; 

Take a flip from each flower of the field; 
“In the midſt place my favourite roſe; 
And laſtly, each ſenſe to invite, 

& Let bloſſoms of haw-thorn be ſeen; 
Let the myrtle and wood-bine unite, 
« And thyme deck the margin with green.” — 


* 
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Bright Phœbus's heart-cheering rays ; 
The dews from the meadows exhale ; 
As fiercer and potent the blaze, 
The cattle all ſcud thro” the vale; 
Now let me retire to the ſhade, 
Beneath the oak's umbrage recline ; 
Invoke the coy muſe to my aid, 
Whilſt nature with art I define; 


Now flutter the inſects abroad, 

In all their bright pageantry gay ; 
The bee now returns with his load, 
How tranſient alas! is their day! 
Yet theſe are endu'd with quick ſenſe, 
Like thee, they ſhare pleaſure and pain? 
Be humble, vain mortal! and hence, 
From barbarous actions refrain. 


The ſtock-doves immur'd. in the vale, 
Obſerve how they murmur their loves;; 
No turbulent paſſions aſſail, 

Such conſtancy reigns. in the groves ;. 
Ev'n fimple endearments like theſe, 
Give joy to the rational mind., 

For tenderneſs always muſt pleaſe \ 
The man whoſe ideas are refin'd, 


L 3s 4 
The cataract, heard from afar, 
With vigour inſpirits my lay; 
Let me nature's ſuff rages ſhare, 
I aſk not a ſprig from the bay; 
Tho' ſimple and artleſs the ſtrain, 
Thy beauties Oh! Summer! I ſing; , 
Shou'd virtue make me of her train, 
A yearly oblation I'd bring. 


Sequeſter'd and far in the yale, 


Beneath the umbrageous retreat, 5 


Palemon rehearſes his tale, 

And ſighs at his Plillis's feet; 
Unpractis'd in treacherous arts, 

The virgin his paſſion approves; 

The ſmiles of content ſhe imparts, 
And Hymen rewards their fond Loves. 


MOTTO, res a WATCH. 
THIS ſmall machine, th' effe&t of human ſkill, 


Moves as impell'd, but has not power to WILL ; 


And he, who all its various parts defign'd, 


Ca'nt trace one movement of the human mind; | 
But xE who gave the mind its thinking power, 


Can make it acT, when TIME ſhall be no more. 
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71 PARXIDEL'S COMPLAINT; OR, THE LAUDABLE 
P | 

| RESOLUTION : A PASTORAL, 

FM In Imitation of Shenſtone. 

1 YE ſhepherds ſo cheerful and gay, 


Who wanton it over the plains ; 

Reject not my innocent lay, 

But liſten to yarRIDEL's ſtrains}; 
Time was, when you eagerly ſtrove, 
Who moſt could my mnſfic prolong ; 
When I chanted ſweet ſonnets of love, 
Ye always applauded my ſong, 


Young PHILL1s too, join'd in the train, 
While coxrxyDovw claſped her waiſt ; 
Heav'n knows how I envy'd the ſwain, 
The joys of fo ſweet a repaſt ; | 
To ſeize her fond heart by ſurprize, 
My muſical pow'rs I'd exert ; 
Expecting a glance from her eyes, 

To cheriſh the fame in my heart. 


O!] tell me (for ye can declare,) 
How 'tentive ſhe liſten'd the while; : 
And, when ſhe approv'd of an air; * 1 
She'd kindly vouchafe nie a ſmile: + 
Enraptur'd, I join'd in the dance, 
Young rh ſeem'd reſerved and coy ; | | 
Yet I conſtru'd each trivial glance, ö 
As a prelude to rapturous joy. When 


11 


When gardens were juſt in their primo, 
How ardent I've labour'd the ſtrain, 
Expecting that Flow'rets and rhime, 
Some favour with Ppa1LL1s might gain 
'Then quickly I'd hie to the bower, | 1 
My well-choſen ſong to rehearſe ; „ 42 
And, as I ſelected each flower, be. | - 
Recited its beauties in verſe. = 


Yet none of them all muſt compare, b 
Or dare with my charmer to vie; _— 
The vi'lets muſt droop in deſpair, | | 9 
The wood-bines and eglantines die. . 3 
Her breath I'd compare to the ſweets | "I 
Which pinks in a morning diffuſe ; 1 
And many more pretty conceits 

Excap'd not my vigilant muſe. * 4 


rr. 


A ſmile, I accepted as praiſe, 

So fond is a ſwain that's in love !) 

I've thought ſhe eſteemed my lays, 

But could not my perſon approve ; 

A ſwain, uninſpir d by the muſe, _ 
Young $THEPHON, who liv'd in the vale, 
Had a perſon no nymph could refuſe, 
And PyiLis—ſhe heard his fond tale! 


— 
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And now it recurs to my mind, 


(Ah! wou'd J had ne'er known the day!) 


When the lads and the laſſes where join'd, 
And the birds ſung aloud on the fpray; © 
When I too, reſumed my place, 

And pip'd, while young emiiiiba ſung; 
The graces all play'd round her face, 
While her voice did each accent prolong. 


But why ſhou'd I languiſh in vain? 
Young PHILLIs is deaf to my moan; 
Why ſhould I forſake the gay plain, 
And wander theſe deſerts alone ? 

Young corxRrvyDON travers'd theſe ſhades, 
Abandon'd to grief and deſpair ; 
Frequented theſe fountains and glades, 
Undone by the frowns of my fair. 


Let me ſome new project purſue, 
That ſoon may freſh vigour impart ; 
My health and complexion renew, 
And drive ſullen grief from heart. 

'Tis granted young PHILL1s has charms, 
Yet theſe are to $TREPHON refign'd ; 
Me, Sylvia invites to her arms, 

IU fly, and give grief to the wind. 


THE 
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THE FORLORN SHEPHERD, 4 PASTORAL. 


[ 
HOW bleſt were my moments, how ſweet did they glide, 
The ſeaſons, how ſweet did they paſs ! 
When peace ſmil'd upon me, and cloſe by my fide, 
Sat nERR, my favourite laſs ! 


The poets all tell us that vExus is fair, 
That PALLas has grace in her mien; 

Their words are but fiction, and light às the air, 
But aese's perfections I've ſeen. 


Aſſiſt merrememb'rance, to paint the ſweet maid, 
The traits of fair ez diſplay ; 

Whoſe beauty ſurpaſt all the nymphs of the ſhade, 
The morn ſhe was Queen of the mar ; 


A garland of roſes, beſprinkled with dew, 
Around her bright forehead' was bound ; 

Whilſt buſy-wing'd zephyrs, to fan the nymph, flew, 
And wafted ſweet odours around. 


Her beautiful treſſes, as black as a ſloe, 
Her fine-falling ſhoulders did deck; 

And formed a contraſt, that ſweetly did ſhew, 
The delicate white of her neck ! 


Her eyes ſpoke a meekneſs, and dignity too, 
That ſcorn'd to coquet or beguile ; 
As virtue wes always the object in view, 
dhe wore a beneficent ſmile. Mer 
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Her clicks — but al! were a poet to write, 
He'd talk of the roſes new-blown ; — 

To tell you they bluſh'd, and enraptur'd the fight, 
Enough of deſcription is ſhewn, 


Her charnis were augmented, whene er the nymph mov'd, 
50 lovely, ſo graceful, her mien; 

No wonder a ſhepherd ſuch innocence lov'd, 
For REBE appear'd like a queen. 


Such was my dear EBER, and O! what dclight, 
Her delicate anſwers convey'd; 

Whenever I preſt her my tolls to requite, 
And render me bleſt in the ſhade ! 


Oft times, to amuſe, as we tended our ſheep, 
Some well-choſen ſong I'd rehearſe ; 

If virtue was wounded, my charmer wou'd Weep, 

For RENE delighted in verle. 


Thus bleſt with her preſence, no ſorrows I knew, 
Her love all my labours beguil'd ; 

Ev'n yan ſcem'd delighted ſuch raptures to view, 

And ſylvan $1neLicity ſmil'd! 


How ſhort-liv'd and tranſient alas! was my joy, 
Fate bade me thoſe bliſſes forego ; 

And told me that pleaſures, unmixt with alloy, 
Pertended a period of woe. 
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The fatal prediction extorted a ſigh, 
A ſigh which I ſtrove to ſuppreſs; 
But reBe perceiv'd it, and inſtant did crys 
What motive can cauſe thy diſtreſs?” 


'Twas now I difſembled, and feigned a ſmile, 
(Determin'd my forrows to hide) 


Ah! ſhou'd you” (faid I,) ( your fond Damon beguile? 


« Now tell me the cauſe that I figh'd ?” 


Th' evaſion ſucceeded, the nymph ſeemed pleas'd 
The incenſe accepts at her ſhrine ; 

And now for a moment, my boſom was-eas'd, 
For nEREH declar'd ſhe'd. be mine! 


Her innocent blandifhments ftole on my foul, 

And baniſh'd reflection the while; 

For Fate, when ſhe means human bliſs to control, 
Begins the attack with a ſmile. 1 


For Ah! fatal eve! I remember it ſtill, 
As late I return'd from the fold; 

By the verge of a ſtream, at the foot of a hill, 
Where revel'd the fiſhes of gold; | 


FE ſaw, by the light of the Moon's gentle ray, 
My fair one reclin'd on the graſs; 

The luſtre, that erſt her fairTheeks did diſplay, 
Did rife, and alternately paſs !. 
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1 ned her, (for who cou'd the office refrain 7) 


And homewards the nymph I convey'd ; 
But Oh! how it tortur'd my boſom with pain, 
When thus to her ſhepherd ſhe ſaid; 


t For this friendly office (I think tis the laſt, 
“ e'er from thy hand ſhall receive) 

I thank thee ! —and as to the joys that are paft, 
% Prithee* fond ſwain do not grieve ! 


J ſee (but why ſhould I ſharpen thy grief?) 


The menacing aſpect of death! 
& Tt is not in mortals to grant me relief, 
Or lengthen the date of my breath! 


„ Lov'd ſhepherd ! let this feeble effort ſuffice, 
Accept my laſt final farewell! 

Her meek gentle ſpirit then fled to the ſkies, 
Where truth and ſincerity dwell. 


Now penſive and fad, at the cloſe of each day, 
To her ſilent grave I repair; | 

And cull the ſweet flow'rets, as onward I ſtray, 
To ſtrew round the tomb of my fair !— 
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AN ELEGY, ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY sor, WHO 
DIED AT FOUR YEARS OF AGE. 


O ! the ſoft commerce! O the tender ties! 
Cloſe-twiſted with the fibres of the heart! — youxs. 


CEASE, ceaſe my friend! tis impious thus to grieve, 
Exert the man, when gloomy thoughts invade ; 

Nor lonely wander each returning eve, 

Beneath the cypreſs melancholy ſhade. 


For know, that power who form'd thee as thou art, 
(Endu'd with reaſon's intellectual ray ;) 

Has but withdrawn the gift he did impart ; 

"Tis thine, in meek ſubmiſſion, to obey. _ 


This truth obſerve, © whatever is, is right,” 
The ſhafts of adverſe fortune learn to brave; 
Let future joys to nobler thoughts excite, 
And ſcorn the dark dominion of the grave.” 


Ah! little know'ſt thou, ſpeculative ſwain, 6 
The poignant tortures tender parents feel ; i 
Experience only can that knowledge gain, 
The force of words but faintly can reveal. 


I've loſt - but O then know'ſt the mournful tale! 

Thou knew'ſt the object of my partial care; 

Haſt thou not led him thro! the flowery vale : 

Then fondly ſtrove the raviſh'd kiſs to ſhare ? by 
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But ſoft, my muſe — nor touch that tender ſtring — 
The fad rememb'rance pains my blreding heart; 
More ſolemn ſcenes I now attempt to fing, 
And all my feelings to my friend unpart. 


When death, fell monſter ! 'mark'd his blooming prey, 
And ruthleſs, ſent his delegated train; __ 
The lovely victim made one faint eſſay, 

To riſe triumphant, and relinquiffr pain. 


Alas! in, vain ? the-unrelenting foe, 

(With whom, nor tears nor innocence cou'd plead h) 
To aid his triumph, intercepts the blow, 

F'er long to fall on his devoted head 


What conld I do? F cull'd the garden's pride, 
And hop'd a garland wou'd my 5102 ia pleaſe 
The flow'rets- now their wonted joys deny d, 
Nor could diſpenſe one interval of eaſe. 


Perplex'd,. alarm'd, with eager haſte I flew, 
From A$CVULAaPrus' Sons I ſought relief: 

But none alas! the dize diſorder knew, 

Each weak ſurmiſe did but augment my grief 


Oft have I ſtole, with circumſpeftive tread, 
Cloſe to the couch where lovely rLo&O lay; 
Implor'd my God to grant his gracious meed, 
And ſmooth. his pallage to eternal day! 
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The fame requeſt, I frequent did renew; 

Th' alnüghty heard (for fervent was my prayer!) 
His ſpotleſs ſoul thro* Heav'n's wide portals e 3 0 
Thus love conſummate, lent a lenient ear. 


Yes ! thou art gone! thou ever bleſſed ſhade! - 
Thou taſted'ſt death, tho' ſtingleſs was the dart; 
To make thee bleſt thy dear RDR Eu ER bled, 
O'er thee, the ſecond death ſhall have no part 


I now no more ſhall chant the chearful ſtrain, 
Not fit delighted in the fragrant grove; 

Nor tune my reed to fing of myra's pain, 
A nobler object muſt engage my love. — 


2 UP . UH: UN 


THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERDESS, A PASTORAL. 


NO nymph e'er enjoy d a more tranquil retreat, 
Than fortune beſtow'd to my lot, 

My lambkins wou'd gambol and ſport at my feet, 
Contentment tilt \mil'd on my cot. 


I envy'd not others, tho“ favour'd with wealth, 
Nor pride nor ambition I knew ; 

I always enjoy'd the ſweet comforts of health, 

My moments ſtill cheerfully flew. 
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| Young Damon there met me, his paſſion declar'd, 


1 1 


If a turbulent paſſion e er ſeem'd to invade, 
(For who will not paſſions aſſail) | 
I'd quickly retire to the heart-ſoothing ſhade; 
T' improve from the nightingale's tale. 3 


When avzo&a, bright goddeſs! appear'd in the eaſt, 
And the lark ſung aloud her mild reign; 


My flocks wou'd repair to their morning's repaſt, 


And ſport on the freſh dewy plain. 


Well-pleas'd, I beheld the ſweet innocents _ * 
And ſmil'd at the gambols they made; 

But when the Sun ſhone with too potent a rays 
Theſe — I drove to the ſhade. 


As once to the primroſy bank I repair'd, 


(The place ever ſacred to love !) 


In a ſtrain which my heart did approve. 


Excuſe a fond maid that's a ſtranger to art, 
If the youth's lovely form I pourtray ; 
At leaſt, an imperfect deſcription impart, 

For who can his graces diſplay ? 


His broad manly forehead, embrown'd with the Sun, 
Had ne'er known a wrinkle or frown, 

The treſſes that did the dear youth ſo adorn, 
In ringlets flow'd gracefully down. 
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His eyes they were. azure, delightful to view! 
Thro' which, beam'd the traits of his mind; 

Spoke a heart which. the arts of deceit never knew, 
But always was pure and refin'd. 


The cheeks of my ſwain, were with down overſpread, 
And bluſh'd like the roſe on the thorn ; 

His breath ditfus'd odours, which inſtantly fled, 
And mixt with the ſweets of the morn! 


"T'have heard the dear youth who was forni'd ſo complete, 
(The object of nature's fond care ;) 

On his pipe breathe the ſonnet, in accents ſo ſweet, 
Might the heart of a goddeſs enſnare. 


J ſing my experience, tho' languid the ſtrain, 
More languid the ſequel will prove ! 

No more ſhall I taſte the ſweet joys of the plain, 
Since torn fron: my arms is my love! 


Full oft wou'd my ſwain, (when impell'd by the heat, 
Of rucnus, great regent of day) 

Repair to the river, his fav'rite retreat, 
There lave the cool moments away. 


One bright ſunny morn, as I drove forth my flock, 
The health-giving ſweets to inhale ; 

When lo! on a ſudden, my heart felt a ſhock, 

And a murm'ring ran thro” the vale. 
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The flocks of young Dawow promiſcuouſly ran, 
Wide ſcatter d, and bleating amain; 

And all ſeem'd the haunt of their ſhepherd to ſhun, 
Whilſt terror o'erſpread' the wide plain? F 


O! Heavens! I exclaim'd, and J ſprung thro? 0g. | 
The birds in ſad concert did-mourn ; © 

For Damon, ah! luckleſs! had ſtray'd OI 
Alas! never more to return! 


| Yemymphs, who preſide o'er the pure limpid ftream, 
Or rove the green willows among; 


Make the woes of young bau your favourite theme, 
For bauox delighted in ſong. 


And, ſhould your ſoft muſic, ah! hopeleſs the ſtrain ! 
E'er wake the dear ſhade of my love ! 

Oh ! waft him with ſpeed o'er the cold dewy nen. 
To ſooth a ſad "700 1 in the grove. N 


nls 


PART OF THE FIRST BOOK OF CAMBRAY,S. TELEMA, 


CHUS, ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


IN ſilent grief caLvypso penſive ſate, 
And mourn'd in tears, vILVssESs' hapleſs fate; 
Th' immortal form ſhe wore did but inicreaſe 190; 
Her inward woe, and murder'd all her peace. 
The grot', that er'{t with pleaſing accents rung, 
; | W 
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Repeats the wailings of the goddefs' tongue. 
„Shall I, ( ſhe faid))” ſuch rankling tortures prove, 
* And ſhare the ſorrows of a hopeleſs love?” — | 
| When rage ſubſides, and milder paſſions reign, 
She filent walks along the flowery plain; 
j (For here the Gods, propitious to this iſle, 
7 Bade Spring eternal on her valleys ſmile.) 
I The blooming meadows and the fragrant groves, 
Not the leaſt portion ef her grief removes; 
But wakes th' idea of their former loves 
As thus ſhe ſat, and bath'd the beach with tears, 
Before her eyes a ſhatter'd bark appears ; 
A rudder now, and now a broken oar, 
And maſts and cordage float along the ſhore. 
To view ſuck wreck thꝰ afflicted goddeſs ſigh'd; 
When lo! two men at diſtance ſhe deſcry'd; 
One aged ſeem'd, the other graceful mov'd, 
And bore the femblance-of the man ſhe lov'd; 
His graceful aſpect and majeſtic air, | 
Too ſtrongly prov'd vLYssEs' Son was there; 
She knew the hero, who fuch laurels won, 
And trac'd his features in his darling Son. 
Her inward joy the goddeſs now ſuppreſt, 
And tims the young TeLEMAcavs, addreſt. 
What ſtrange deluſion could your hearts beguile, © 
To land preſumptuous on cAaLyys0's iſle ? 
But know, young ſtranger, e'er you reach the wan, 
II pay your raſh temerity with peu!“ OY e 
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In vain the goddeſs labour'd to diſguiſe, 


The ardent love that ſparkled in her eyes. 
The youth obſerv'd the ſoftneſs of her eye, — 
And with reſiſtleſs grace did thus reply. 


* IMMORTAL POWER! a gracious ear incline, 
(Jour looks beſpeak your origin divine ;) 

« Commiſerate a youth whom filial love, 

Thus prompts, amid the wat'ry world to rove! 

& I ſeek my father, whom the fates have driv'n, 

© O'er rocks and ſeas, the ſpart of ang'ry heav'n.! 

« If yet he lives, I've labour'd to explore, 

& 'Till fate relentleſs, caſt nie on this ſhore ; 

« Our hopes alas] are with our veſſel loſt, 

& For both are wreck'd upon your peaceful coaſt.” — 
„Who is your father?” ſaid th' immortal maid ; 
{Who ſeemed mov'd with what the ſtranger ſaid :) 

« ULysszs is his name,” (the youth rejoin'd,) 

A name for ever graven on my mind; 

He's one of thoſe great kings, who now enjoy, 

4 Th' immortal fame of having conquer'd TROY. 

% My father's name is thro' all x EECER renown'd, 

*% As much for wiſdom as far valour crown'd ! 
Alas! he wanders now o'er diſtant ſeas ! 

Nor will the ang'ry Gods their rage appeaſe ! 
His wife PENELoPE, in filent grief, 
« His fate laments, nor hopes to find relief ; 
And I, his ſon, whom fate has hither driven, 
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Hope only to behold his face in heaven: 
But if to you O goddeſs! it be Known, 
„What deſtiny has with my father done; 
In pity to my youth and tender years, 
Inform me ſtraight, and dry up all my tears.“ 


As tlius the Hero did his woes recite, 

CL vrso's boſom glow'd with ſoft delight: 
His youthful bloom her tender boſom moy'd, 
His fate ſhe pity'd, and his form ſhe lov'd; 
His manly wiſdom fill'd her with ſurprize, 

Nor from him ſcarcely could ſhe turn her eyes; 
In ſilent wonder ſhe the youth ſurvey d; 

Then with a ſmile, thus to the hero ſaid; 


„ Suſpend your grief, your prince, whilſt I relate 


« What various woes on great ULYSSES wait; 
„The tale is long, you're now with toil oppreſt, 
« And weary'd nature calls aloud for reſt ; 

Due reſpite then, here in my grotto take, 

« And I'll prote& you for your father's ſake ; 
Take comfort here, all toils and dangers ſhun, 
And you fliall be as my adopted Son; 

* Here dwell ſecure, where dangers ne'er annoy, 
And with caLYeso ſhare immortal joy!“ 


Her ſoothing words ſuch raptures did impart, 
As pierc'd reſiſtleſs, to the hero's heart. 

With graceful eaſe ſhe trod the verdant ground, 
And far ſurpaſt in height, the nymphs around. 
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So ſtands the oak, that mocks the weſtern breeze, 
And lifts its branches bove th' adjacent trees. 
Her hair was bound with negligence behind, 
| And in ſoft ringlets, wanton'd in the wind, | 
3 The dazling luſtre of her beauteous face, | 
Where ſport the loves, and every ſmiling grace; 
Her mien majeſtic, and her looſe attire, | [ 
Subdu'd his heart, and kindled ſoft defire. | : 
Led by the radiance of AL vrso's eyes, BY 
TH aſtoniſh'd hero follow'd with ſurprize. 
Th' obſervant fage, who ſaw th' impending woe, 
With down caſt eyes, mov'd venerably ſlow. 
Meantime the goddeſs tow'rds the grotto drew, 
And all the proſpect open'd to the view, 
No ſilver ornaments their eyes behgld, 
Or nice devices wrought in beaten gold; 
No marble col'mns, their glitt'ring rays impart, 
Nor one faint relic of the painter's art; 
But nature's charms did here united meet, | ; 
And made the proſpect elegantly neat. ' 
The rocky entrance claim'd th' attention moſt, 6 5 
Adorn'd with ſhells, in curious forms eniboſt; * 
For tapeſtry here, the tendrils of the vine, 
Did all around in beauteous order twine ; , b 
The arched roof, by ſimple nature deckt, = 
Did on the eye unmimber'd rays reflect; 19 
The purling rills were heard to murmur round. 
And amaranths and vi lets deck'd the ground. 
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Here cryſtal baths their humid ſtores unite, | 
And throw th' inverted landſcape on the fight ; 
Soft breathing zephyrs round the grotto play, 


Te augment the cooling breeze, and temper PHE@Bvs' ray. 


On all ſides round, the ſtrangers now behold, 


The trees, that teem- with vegetable gold; 


Fbeſe never fade, but always gay appear, 
And bloom inceſſant thro' the changeful year, 
In verdure elad, they rear their lofty heads, 
Exclude the folar ray, and crown the meads. 


The feather'd warblers from each neighb'ring ſhade, 


Exalt their notes, and from. a ſerenade. 


High om a rock; adjacent to a wood. 

In ſtately pride, AL vrso's grotto ſtood. 

From whence the eye with rey rence, might farvey. 
The pleaſing proſpect of the boundleſa ſea ; 
Oftimes ſo ſmooth. the peaceful waters glide, 

That you might view the landſcape in the tide ; 
Now ſwoln with rage, the foaming billows roar, 
And ſpend their force againſt the rocky ſhore.. 


Not diſtant far, ai dieſe to the m 
A copious river ſteals along the plain; 
Hence branching off, in channels, flow n 


Form flow'ry iſtes, with lofty poplars crown d; 
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Each various channel ſteers a diff rent courſe, 
Some roll their limpid ſtreams with rapid force; 

Whilſt others ſtrive to reaſcend their ſource, — þ 
The neighb'ring mounts, the purple grapes adorn, 

And ſpread their luſtre to the roſy morn.— 
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ON THE ARTS OF PENMANSHIP AND ENGRAVING. 


WHEN tyrant x1caAaRD fill d the Britiſh throne, 
The art of Penmanſhip was ſcarcely koown, ; 
Till bounteous nature, lib'ral to impart, 
Bade faithful Sculpture aid the Penman's art ; 
And thence tranſmit, with undiminiſh'd fame, 
A laſting tranſcript of the Artiſt's Name. 

The paſſive tool, obſequious to the will, 
Improves the devious traces of the quill ; 
With angled point, moſt exquiſitely fine, Tee] 
Purſues the flowery daſh, or curved line, 
Adds grace to freedom, beauty to deſign ; 
Proceeds with ardour till the work is done, 
And claims applauſe for merit not its own. 
With inſtant touch, the roller's magic power, 
Transfers the toil of many a painful hour; 
Tho inſtantaneous, yet minutely jyſt, 
Nor is one latent beauty ever loſt ! 
The rival artiſts view the piece again, 
And own the Graver ſuperſedes the Pen x 
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Each eager eye ſurveys. it o'er with care, 
Then, friendly, each the blended merit ſhare, 
And bid the poliſh'd plate the model bear. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF MENTOR, FROM THE LAST 
BOOK OF TELEMACHUS. 


THUS mEexToR clos'd his fpeech— when, foon as dont, 
Try acas' prince, impatient to be gone; | 

Now hears with joy, the foaming: billows roar, 

Bids launch the bark, and quit the hateful ſhore ; 
Meantime the ſage, whe knew his youthful fire, 
Retards his ſteps, and checks his fond defire ; 

Conveys reproof with countenance ſevere, 

Then bids the youth two verdant altars rear; 

Enjoins him ſtraight, an off ring to prepare, 

And thank m1NnEtzv a for her partial care; 

Give homage due, for all his laurels won, 

To the kind guardian of vLYssts* Son. 

The altars rais'd, the deſtin'd victims die, 

The ſmoke, in curling wreaths, afcends the Sky.. 
ITzaca's prince, now lifts his eyes to heaven, 

And thanks the power, for all her favours giv'n ; 

The rites perform'd, the rev'rend MENTOR led 

The youth reluctant, to the gloomy ſhade ; 

When lo! a light refulgent frum above, 
Reflects a radiance thro' the fragrant grove ; 
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T” augment th' amazing ſcene, now, quick as thought, 
In MeNToR's face a wond'rous change is wrought ; 
His rev'rend wrinkles quickly diſappear, 

His eyes no more their uſual fierceneſo wear; 
The voice of MENTOR is no longer heard, 

His aged chin reſigns the manly beard ; 

Celeſtial grace adorns his placid brow.. 

His ſparkling eyes with heavenly azure glow ; 
His furrow'd features (wond'rous to declare!) 
Are chang'd to female charms divinely fair ! 

Her roſy cheeks diſplay peculiar grace, 

Eternal youth fits blooming on her face ; 

Her glowing veſtments glitter on the ſight, 

As ruœzus' rays diſpel the ſhades of night; 
The earth no longer does the goddeſs. bear; 
She gently glides, and cuts the yielding air. 

In her right hand ſhe graſps a glitt' ring ſpear, 
That might diſmay the mighty god of war; 
The ſplendid 61s flames upon her breaſt, 
And on her helm th' Athenian bird is plac'd.. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd youth the heavenly form beheld,. 
While ſweets ambroſial from her locks diſtill'd. 
She ſmiling ſtood — the youth prepar'd to ſpeak,, 
The pow'rs of ſpeech his quiv'ring lips forfake.. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


OBSERVE my MyRTILLa, and view the gay ſcene, 
See nature once more in her veſture of green ; 

She, ever attentive her laws to fulfil, 

Performs all her wonders with exquiſite ſkill ; 

She ſhades with a pencil no artiſt can boaſt, 

And, charm'd with her tints, admiration-is loſt ! 
What numbers of flow'rets theſe borders adorn, 

That live by the Sun and the mild dews of morn ; 
How various the colours you ſee blended there — 
How grateful the fragrance perfuming the air ! 

What brightneſs, what luſtre, their leaves now unfold, 
Some ſhining in azure, ſome flaming in gold; 

The tulip, all hues, deſtin'd only for ſhew, 

Dreft up and bedizen'd, reſembles the beau : 

Too cloſe the analogy, all-muſt confeſs, 

What's a beau, or a tulip, diveſted of dreſs ? 

Ef dreſs confers merit, the beau has no part, 

What the flow'r has from nature, he borrows from art. 


Next view the auricula, neat in her dreſs, 

Of Flow'rets the queen, as all floriſts confeſs ; 
Enfolded in crimſon how gay to beheld, 
Embroider'd with orange, that emulates gold; 

The flow'rets around her, tho' lovely they ſeem, 
Pay homage at diſtance, and own her ſupreme. 
Encircled with verdure, the ſweetwilliam blooms, 


And pinks and carnations ſhed forth their perfumes ; 
Majeſtie 
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Majeſtic and ſtately, the aſphodel blows, 

And in full luxuriance, the ſweet-ſcented roſe: 

The fam'd aramanthus now ſhares the Sun's beam,. 
And the flower of Parnaſſus muſt garniſh my theme: 


This gay tribe of flow'rets, that raviſh each eye, 


Like you, my MYRTILLA, muſt flouriſh and die! 
Since all things we view owe their being to earth, 


And ſink to corruption the day of their birth; 


Since all that is mortal, is deffin'd- to fhare, 

The fate of the elenients, earth, ſea and air ; 

Let us my MYRTILLA, keep virtue in view, 
Which time nor viciſſitude e'er ſhall ſubdue ;. 

Tho! all that's exterior, muſt ſhare in the doom, 
Yet that which is consci0us immortal ſhall bloom. 


LOVTKO? COMO? - 


Having derived much harmleſs pleaſure from the frequent 
peruſal of Mr. Thomſon's Poem on the Seaſons ; I have 


made an attempt to celebrate his merit, in that {| 


Verſe, in which, this Poet, in my eſtimation, excels all 
modern writers — I am conſcious that this little attempt is 
far from being mafter/y ; but perhaps it may be the means 
of ſtimulating ſome ſuperior genius to exert his abilities 
on the ſubject, and to do juſtice to the memory of this 
truly great and good man, whoſe writings do honour to 


human nature. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MR, JAMES* THOMSON, AUTHOR 


OF THE SEASONS, AND OTHER POEMS, 


BARD of the Seaſons hail! thou! who haſt oft, 
Impreſt with energy, and reaſ'ning ſtrong, 
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Upon my youthful mind, poetic truths; 
The tend'reſt ſpmpathies, the pureſt flame, 
The love of order, and the ſoul of ſong ! 
Smit with ſincereſt gratitude, the muſe 
Would fain attempt her humble voice to raiſe, 
Thy praiſe to ſing, thy genuine worth applaud, 
And blend the Chriſtian's, with.the Poet's praiſe. 


But why ſhould I in this great taſk engage ? 

Where find reſources for the high deſign ? 

Great HAYLEY! thou! who lead'ſt the tuneful band, 
Say, why neglect a nation's debt to pay, 

Record in numbers, worthy of thy muſe, 

The Poet of the sEASONS? BEATTIE ! thou, 

Whoſe Minſtril raiſes thee in high eſteem, 

Say, why unſung thy fav'rite THoMsoN's praiſe? 


Since none of yon have yet eſſay'd the ſong, 
Permit a humble bard, unknown to fame; 
A muſe unbred in academic ſhades, 


In untaught ſtrains, to wake the ſleeping Naw 


But where begin? where all the beauties trace, 

That charm the yourhful fancy? where, bat in 

His tranſcript of the Seaſans? There we view 

The animated verſe ; the chaſte, yet fervid thought; 
The juſt and pleafing metaphor, that ſteals 

In grateful raptures o'er th* enamour'd heart. 
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"T wereendleſs to recount the various charts 
That ſhine conſpicuous in his matchleſs ſony, 
And court our obſervation; yet of thoſe 

Moſt obvious and alluring, let the muſe 

Shew in ſucceſſion to the curious eye 

Of nice diſcrimination ; thence to point 

Some pleaſing moral from the harmleſs lay. 


See, in his syRING, how beautiful he paints 
The rural labours of the humble ſwain ; 

Then bids the thoughtleſs ſons of luxury 
Shew due reſpect, and “ venerate the plough.” 
Next mark what philoſophic judgement he diſplays, 
In pointing out the regular advance 

Of vegetation ; from the infant bud, 

To the full bloſſom) in the leafy ſhade. 

Much muſt remain unſung ; tho' beauteous all, 
And pleaſing beyond thought ; yet why omit 
The Bard's deſcription of the golden age; 

_ & Where reaſon and benevolence were law” — 


Contraſt this image with the dreadful rage 
That ſhakes the continent; intent alone, 
To blunt each feeling that enobles man. 
Deteſted diſcord ! wilt thou ſtill difgrace 
The facred name of cxrisTIian ? Wilt thou ſtill - 


Find ſmooth-tongu'd ſophiſts to gloſs o'er thy crimes ? 


Deluded niortals! when will ye be wile ? 
Is't not enough that caſual ills attend, 
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But your own follies muſt augment your woe? 
Return my muſe from diſcord and alarm, 
And with our Poet tread the peaceful ſcene, 

I Where nought but harmony pervades the ſenſe. 


Can I paſs over, with incurious eye, | 
"The portrait of amanDi? where each line, 
Chains down attention to his magic lay, 


But let me haſte, to where the Poet ſings, 

The ſpring's mild influence on the mind of man, 

Whoſe feelings are alive to juſt reflectiou; 

Who, in his neighbour's wants, can view his own, 

And feel a ſympathy for all mankind: 

Thence in a fine tranſition, ſweetly flows 

In copious ſtrains, devoid of venal praiſe ; 

A juſt Eulogium on th' intrinſic worth, 

Of virtuous LYTTLETON ; "whoſe lib'ral heart 
Was ever prompt to ſuccout and ſupport 5 


Genius depreſt, or tha left Fn 
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It gives me joy, to find a ee dal 
| Diſplay'd in THOMSON'S My verſe ! * 


— 4 


Bat O ye Youth! * re our Poet il - 
Exerts his genius, pours his pleaſing lay, 
Loſe mot the moral in the cn of W 


He next eſſays to paint th lunve joys, ; 
The mad'ning tranſports of illicit love! 
| F 
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Where all the paſſions are ſubſervient made, 
To fetter and enchain the yielding ſoul. 

Ah! fly theſe ſcenes ! and turn th' admiring eye 
To the chaſte portrait of connubial bliſs ; | 
Where ev'ry beauty language can beſtow, 
Conſpire to heighten, and enhance the joy. 

For me, I bluſh not, candidly to own, 

The beauteous picture ſo enchants my ſenſe, 

I read in raptures, as my eyes o'erflow.— 


What eye can look undazzled, at the view 


Of fervid Summer? when ev'n © Spring averts 


Her bluſhing face?“ And now the Bard 
Haſtes to the cool retreat, and courts the aid 
Of 1nsPIRATION. Arts like theſe, prepare 
'Th' attentive mind, and foſter in the ſoul, 

A taſte for compoſition ; conſcious ſtill, 


That the muſe dictates what the verſe conveys. WS 


The bard who copies nature, always gains 
Our admiration and deſerv'd applauſe. 

Who follows nature, and purſues her walks, 
Takes up each image as it ſtrikes the ſenſe, 
And holds the faithful tranſcript to our ſight. 


Whate'er of beauty to the vulgar eye 
Diſpenſes pleaſure; this, when juſtly dreſt, 
In all the magic of heroic verſe, 

Is ſure to charm ; as tis reflecting back, 
With heighten'd luſtre, what we lov'd before. 
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What man who thinks at all, but muſt adore 
That pow'r who guides the planets in their courſe, 


Amid the flux of many thouſand years, 


Unvaried in their motions? yet ev'n this, 
Dreſt up in ruousox's lays, ne er fails to pleaſe. 


Who has not mark'd the beauteous train of thought 

That prompts the lay, when © meek-ey'd morn appears, 

Mother of dews ?”— What makes theſe beauties pleaſe, » 
But that the Poet gives us back our thoughts, 
Embelliſh'd and adorn'd? For, be aſſur d, 

What pleaſes moſt, muſt be, in part, our own,— 


I muſt paſs over the Seraphic hymn, | * 


The glorious tribute to the orb of day; 


In which is ſhewn, with admirable ſkill, 
The vivid tints, the various rays of light, 
Reflected from the ſurfaces of things. 


The limits of my ſong will not admit 

To dwell on lighter beauties: with regret - 
I check the riſing tranſport, conſcious ſtill 
I do injuftice to the bard I love. | 


But who can view without apparent dread, 
Nature convuls'd, the livid light'nings glare, 
And ratling thunder ſhake th' aftoniſh'd world ? 
Who can without emotion, read the page, 
Where fine imagination has pourtray d 


The chaſte aMErL1a, torn from the embrace 
But muſt confeſs that pow'r which chains the ming, 


To dwell enamour'd on the tender theme. 


* « 
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| Whoſe curious eye, runs o'er the pleaſing verſe, 


Did ever poet on a theme like this, | 5 
Exert ſuch powers, and yet preſerve the ſong, | 
Inviolate and pure, as is the roſe, | p 

Or virgin lily, mid the morning dew ? 4 
$ > 7; +3 

In ſweet tranſition, here the tuneful bard, | 1 


Their beauties, and their merit, ſtand conſeſt, 


That ſureſt guide to truth; cloſes the Qrain, 
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Of her lov'd cELapon? Who read their loves, 
And rivets the attention; anxious ſtill 

Nor let the yxvuDe, with ſupercilious air, 
(Meer affectation ) check th' admiring ſwain, 


Where MusiDoRA, like Diana, laves 
The limpid ſtream, fair emblem of herſelf! 


Points out the worthies that have added fame, 

To Britain's annals, by their martial deeds, 

Aided her ſcience, or improv'd her ſong. 2 
Nor are the Britiſh fair forgot, but here, | 5 


Serene philoſophy, the ſoul of ſong, 


And leaves the mind in pleaſing tranſport loſt, 
Intent to wonder, worſhip, and adore. 
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Ripe Autumn opens with the doric reed, 
Attun d to rural labour.— ſtill the bard 


With philanthropic love, raiſes the ſong, 
To cheer the labours of the ſimple ſwain. 


A mind like his, alive to every ſenſe, 
Survey'd mankind as brethern, all allied 


To one indulgent FATHER, who regards 
The monarch and the ſlave, with equal eye. 


The annual labours of the ripen'd field, 
Calls forth our poet's unexhauſted powers, 

And, in a chaſte delightful Epiſode, 

Adorns our language with th' enchanting tale 
Of young Lavinia. Say, ye Britiſh youth, 
Does any page in modern Novel, charm, 

Or touch the heart with ſympathy, like this? 
Can any retroſpe& of conquer'd charms, 
Inſpire ſuch tranſports of ingenuous joy, 

As when fair virtue meets its. juſt reward? 


\ * 


On every theme, the bard of nature, melts. 


With kind compaſſion at another's woe ; 
The feather'd tribe his tender pity ſhare; 
He juſtly cenſures every wanton. ſport, 
That brings untimely death: conſcious he, 
(Whatever daring ſophiſts may advance,) 
That rapine oft repeated, ſteels the heart. 
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Muſt not the ſentimental ſportſman, bluſh 
At his poor conqueſt o'er the timid hare ? 


Our poet next, in relaxation, ſings 

In burleſque ſtrain, the great and noble chace, 
That makes the ſportſman's heart with joy elate, 
And buries in oblivion, all his cares. 


See with what tender caution, now he warns, 


The Britiſh fair, to ſhun theſe dang'rous ſports, 


'That ill become the ſoftneſs of their ſex ; 
But in their native luſtre, always ſhine, 


His heart ſtill beats in uniſon with thoſe, 

Who follow nature in her humble walks ; 

Hence with, the farmer, he rejoices ſtill, 

And fings, in dulcet ſtrains, his Harveſt home.” 
Their paſtimes too, are not beneath his care, 

But chants, like MaRo, every rural ſport. 


But who can form a happier ſtate on earth, 
Ev'n in Idea, than the rural life, 

So finely painted in his matchleſs fong ? 
Ambition read ; compare with this, thy ſtate ; 
Then, in the ſcale of reaſon, fairly weigh, 
Thy ſplendid phantoms 'gainſt his real joys. 


Stern winter too, our poet's firſt eſſay, 
Diſplays uncounted beauties. Genius here, 


E 
Shines forth in ſtrong deſcription; manly ſenfe z 
Bold metaphor; attemper'd with that charm, 
Which always pleaſes, love of 60D and max. 


How ſtrong each image preſſes on our ſenſe, 

As fancy's eye ſurveys the boiling wave; 

Laſh'd into foam with agitation fierce ; 

Then burſting in a loud tremendous roar, 

Or, when on land the wat'ry deluge pours 

In dreadful torrents, ſweeping in one train, 

The juſt-earn'd labours of the peaceful hind. 
But fee the God of nature, awful now, 

And great amid the ſtorm ; puts forth his hand; 
'The ocean ſleeps, and all the winds are ſtill. 


But keener tempeſts now pervade ; and man, 
Obnoxious ſtill to every wayward hlaſt ; 

Feels the chill froſt on all his ſenſes ſeize. _ 
The drooping cattle, penſive, ſeek the ſhed, 
And, in dumb filence let their wants be known. 
The red-breaſt too, a humble refuge ſeeks, 
Makes man his friend, and craves his little dole. 
Sweet bird! tho' ſimple thou, and uſeleſs deem'd, 
Thou liv'ſt immortal, in the poet's lay! 


But let me paſs th' afſlictive tale of woe, 


That draws our feelings forth; where hapleſs now - 


The poor benighted ſwain lies ſtretched out, 
A victim to the ſtorm's reſiſtleſs rage. 


Th 
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Th' unnumber'd miſeries that prey on man, 
In his rough paſſage thro* this chequer'd ſcene, 
Preſs on the poet's heart; hence we obſerve 
What juſt reflections uſher from the mind, 
Alive to every virtue; panting ſtill 

To meliorate each woe that mortals feel. 


And thou great Howard! facred to the mule, 
(Might ſhe but dare t” interrogate thy ſhade ;). 


Waſt thou the firſt of all the © gen'rous band, 


„ Who, ſmit with human woe, redreſſive ſearch'd: 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ?”— 

No! THoMsoN wept their woes, and inward felt 
What ſympathizing ſpirits only feel! 

His gen'rous mind was ever prompt to aid 

With councel or with wit; to cheer diſtreſs; 

T' ſinſtruct, admoniſh, and to bleſs mankind ! 


"Twas he too, ſung *BRITANNIA. Much ſhe owes 
To his ſuperior genius; for, his ſong 

Stoop'd not to party; but aſpiring ſtill, 

And, emulous to rouſe her ſleeping ſons ; 


Held up to view fair +LrserTyY's bright forn, 


Mild, yet majeſtic ; bold, as erſt ſhe ſhone 
In the bright forum of illuſtrious ao. 


Through all this Poem, matchleſs beauties riſe 


» Britannia, a Poem. + Liberty, a Poem. 
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And pure deſcription marks each nervous line; 
Not leſs the charms of allegory pleaſe, 

Than the juſt maxims that his verſe conveys. 
Hear what the muſe prophetically fings, 
And let each Briton ponder on the thought, 


gut ſoon as independence ſtoops the head, 
To vice enſlav'd, and vice-created wants; 
Then, to ſome foul corrupting hand, whoſe waſte 
© Theſe heightened wants with fatal bounty feeds; 
From man to man, the ſlack'ning ruin runs, 
„Till the whole ſtate unnerv'd, in ſlavery finks.”—* 


Nor let the mule forget the friendly lays, 

To virtuous + TALBOT due. His high deſert, 
Stands fair recorded in pathetic verſe, 
Unmixt with adulation. rhonusox ! thou 
Diſdain'ſt the venal ſong.. Thy nobler ſoul 
Still roſe ſuperior to ſuch law deſigns. : 

Thy grateful heart, ſuſceptible, and firm, 
Imbib'd each ſtrong impreſſion; always felt 
The warm emotions of a niind; furcharg'd 
With obligations, ne'er to be repaid ! © 
Hence glow'd the fervor of thy active ſoul, 
Diffuſive, yet ſincere ; collecting all 

The noble virtues that adorn'd thy friend; 


/ See Liberty a Poem, pärt 2d, line 495 to 500 
+ See his Poem to the Memory of Lord Chancellor Tal 
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His mild endearing manners, that attach'd 
Th' admiring audience, with each other pleas d. 


Illuſtrious Bard ! thrice happy they, whoſe worth 
Procur'd the meed of thy immortal lays, 

To place their virtues in the ſtrongeſt light, 

Still unimpair'd by time. 


But who ſhall thine rehearſe ? ſay, who will riſe 

With powers ſufficient to enrich the theme, - 
And paint thy genuine merit? riſing ſtill, 

As more thy beauties. ſtrike each raviſh'd ſenſe ! 
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AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 


PAST are the pleaſing months of Summer's reign, 
When I with pleaſure rov'd the meads among; 
Now ſober avTUmY ſweeps the ruſſet plain, 

And all around excites to ſolemn ſong. 


Saw'ſt thou the tulip rear its florid head, 
And ſpread its foliage to the noon tide ray ? 

Lo! now it ſleeps within its duſty bed, 
The ſhort-liv'd pageant of a ſummer's day ! 


Here view thyſelf—thou'ct but a human flower, 
Alike obnoxious to the ſtroke of death ; 

Dar'ſt thou preſume upon a future hour, 

Or can thy art prolong thy fleeting breath? 
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7 Yet ſtill the coxcomb ſtruts, with pride elate, 
And ſmiles contempt on little folks below; 

| He reeks not death, nor dreads the hand of fate, 
*. Nor can his mind mature reflection know. 


F How thick the leaves beſtrew the ſadden'd grove, 
I See others quiv'ring on the tender ſpray ; 

TH affrighted tenants ceaſe their notes of love. 

{0 y And tow'rdsthe ſouthern clime purſue their way. 


A few, perchance, unmindful of the call, 
Or abſent when the covy takes its flight ; 

To ruthleſs fowlers hapleſs victims fall, 

Or mourn, thro' wint'ry months, their woful plight! 


Thus, when the mariner is left behind 

On Greenland's cold inhoſpitable ſhore ; 
No words can ſpeak the anguiſh of his mind, 
When he beholds his joyous mates no more ! 


Where's now the gay, the flutt'ring inſect race, 

That baſk'd i'th ſun, or perch'd upon the flower? | 
That hover'd devious round from place to place | & 
Or held ſoft daliance in the myrtle bower ? 


Their taſk perforn1'd, unnumber'd myriads die, 
And, undiſtinguiſh'd, moulder in the earth; 
In cones enwrapt, the future embryos lie, 

Till genial seziNG matures their growing birth! 


OCCASIONED 
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OCCASIONED BY READING THE MOTTO' © kNow Wo 

* THYSELF.” 8 

THE Greek ſays know thyſelf” — Hard taſk indeed! 4 be, 
A taſk the wiſeſt never yet has learnt. YN 5 
And, are there tlioſe elate with ſelf conceit, | | 1 N 
. . « 

Or pregnant with enthuſiaſtic zeal, | 9 
Who dare pronounce, “I've learnt to know myſelfꝰ oh 
Preſumptuous boaſter ! doſt thou know thyſelf, | 1 
Dar'ſt thou affix that motto to thy arms, Mi 
When almoſt every action of thy life, 5 8 
Deſerves no better name than imperfection ? ' 3 


Art thou not by capricious fancy ſway d? 
Do not the paſſions bold their potent reign, © 
And each, by turns, thy vagrant fancy lead ? 


Now draw a retroſpe&; ſurvey the pat; ns 
Scan well the recent ations of thy life, 
I fear they'll prove © thou haſt not kitown a ſelf roi 


And if thou liv'ſt to ſee a future year, 
Thou'lt vary oftner than the changeful moon, 


It is not long ſince thou waſt fond of wine, 
And tun'd thy reed to bacchanalian ſong. 

Then muſic charm'd thee, and the ſiren voice, = 
Of ſweet Tenducci ſooth'd thy raptur'd ſoul, _ _ 
This for a while, amus'd thy fitkle mind, | id 
But when the charm of novelty was fled, 
The boldeſt notes ſeem d languid in thine ear, 
And fated fancy, ſicken'd at the ſound, 
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Next, love appear d, dreſt in her blooming charms, 
And whiſper d comfort to thy fancy'd woe. 

She dreſt the object of thy partial choice, 

In all the graces that the poets feign, 

Good nature, ſweetneſs, elegance of form, 

Fine taſte, and ſenſibility of ſoul; 

And cxasT1TY, her darling attribute. 


Such was the ſweet narxcrssa, peerleſs maid ! 


Whilſt yet thou waſt in roſy fetters bound, 
Thou thought'ſt of nothing but eternal love, 
And Sylvan Deities kept fluttering round. 
Did'ſt thou &er dream thy bliſs cou'd terminate, 
Or love wou'd any diminution know ? 

Alas ! &er three revolving moons were paſt, 
The ſcene was alter'd, and the heav'nly nymph, 
(In whoſe exterior all the graces ſhone,) 
Seem'd now diveſted of celeſtial charms ! 
Now fled are all the little ſportive loves, 

That ſeem'd to revel in Narc188A's eyes; 

Her cheeks have all their roſy luſtre loſt, 
(With every other ſuperaum'ry charm 

That ever lover's frenzy cou'd have form'd,) 
And all th' imperfect woman ſtands confeſt. 


"Twas then reſentment redden'd on thy cheek, 
Thou bad'ſt adieu to all the toils of love, 


And fixt thy hopes on more important things. 
Then thou would'ſt be religious, and, with ſpeed, 
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Adopted rules peculiar to thyſelf, 
Pronouncing others, diff ring from thy mode, 
Deluded aliens from the Chriſtian faith. 


Such thoughts, illib'ral, prompt thee now to ſhun 
Life's ſweeteſt blefling, ſocial intercourſe ! 

Why wander'ſt thou amid ſequeſter'd ſhades, 
Ignobly brooding o'er thy gloomy thoughts, 


As if the God of Nature dwelt alone, 1 y 
In the dim grotto, or the cloiſter d cell? | = 
Thou know'ſt not yet © thyſelf” nor nature's laws, 3 


Nor will thy rigid maxims make thee wiſe. 

Take now from me, my friend, this uſeful hint ; 
No longer boaſt the knowledge of thyſelf, 
Thour't but a compound of contending powers, 

A medley ſtrange of virtue and of vice ; 

And each, by turns, aſſume a tranſient reign. 

' Practiſe thoſe virtues thou pretend ſt to teach, 
Relieve the indigent, when in thy power, 

The act diſplays beneyolence of mind, 

And carries in itſelf, its own reward. 

But boaſt not thou the knowledge of thyſelf :” 
All thou can'ſt know is, © that thou art but weak,” 
Be humble then, and leave th' event to heaven. 
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I'M come, my friends, your preſence thus to greet, 


(98:1 


The following” occaſional pieces, were written at the requeſt 
of a worthy friend of mine, who particularly deſired, that 
they might not be omitted in this publication. As they 
contain nothing hoſtile to Virtue z 1 have conſented to let 
them appear; hoping no reaſonable man will take umbrage 
at them, merely on account of the titles they bear, 


OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, TO THE TRAGEDY OF JULIVS 
CZSAR, INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN AT 
MR. HODG$SON'S ACADEMY, AT LEEDS. 


For granting audience to our annual treat. 

« A treat!” (you'll fay) Yes !—fo we all conceive— 

For vanity ſtill prompts each child of zvr. 

Yet why be vain? when fuch alas! our natures, 

We ca'nt with ſpirit, face our fellow-creatures ! 

Ladies ! I'm ſtrack with wonder and ſurprize, 

Thus to confront the radiance of your eyes! 

I, who could ſingly, meet their brighteſt rays, hee. 
Am loſt amid the centre of their blaze. LG 


F N 71101 
Thus far advanc'd, there's no retreating now. 
We'll try for once, what metaphor can do : gd be 
Or, (as the modern taſte at preſent runs,) >207 4 
We'll ſubſtitute for wit, a ſtring of puns! | 1440 


Not like ſome modern bards, our friends abuſe, + | 
But fire our harmleſs ſquibs—juſt to amuſ ee. 
Yet not to tire you with a long narration; © | 

I'll paint my feelings on this great occaſion. 


P 
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When the fhrill bell my ſummons did impart, 

A ſudden tremor ſeiz'd on every part; 

J felt the conſcious bluſh invade my cheek, 

And p1FFIDENCE forbade that I ſhould ſpeak, - 

$ Shalt thou,” (ſhe ſaid) thus vainly aim to ſoar, 
And ſcale thoſe heights a GARRIcK gain'd before? 
Par'ſt thou now make his character thy own, 
And, whilſt a ſtripling, mount a casar's Throne? 
4+ Thy arrogance will ſurely bring diſgrace, 

Be warn'd—Retire—and fill ſome meaner place!“ 


Then conriDENCE advanc'd and ſeiz'd my arm— 
Courage my Boy! ['ll warrant thee from harm! 

+ Dwells wiſdom. only with the hoary ſage 2 
Are parts the ſole prerogative of age? 

&« Muſt they alone to wit or ſenſe aſſume, 

And not one ray the breaſts of youth illume F 
Shalt thou not feigned royalty enjoy, 

« When real ſtates are govern'd by a boy 

Hence coward DIFFIDENCE! thou foe to truth, 
& Nor check the ardour of afpiring youth ! 

« Aw'd by thy frown, they power and wealth forego, 
« Nor can the latent buds of genius blow ; 

« But timely ſnatcht from thy tyrannic ſway, 
Their powers expand, and brighten into day! 

« Go! then, young monarch ! take the regal chair, 
„The ſenate now await thy preſence there; 


« Thy youth will ſhield thee from the-cxrric's ings, | 
| And 
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And candour ſcorns to carp at trivial things; 
Take then the ſock, and glory in the toil, N _—_ 

&« So ſhalt thou juſtly gain th' applauſive ſmile !”'— 4 

I took th' advice, (as hinted in my ſtory,) | 

And, arm'd with coxFiDtnCE, appear before ye; 

Protected thus, each hero boldly ventures, 

Since CONFIDENCE, not we, muſt bear your cenſures. 


= zrilocuE To THE SAME, SPOKEN BY PORTIA, IN 
THE CHARACTER OF THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


= WHEN firſt th' + ATHENIAN BARD attun'd his lyre, 
And ſung thoſe deeds that heroes did inſpire ; 
WE Not to repreſs fair virtue in her courſe, 
WE But trace true valour to its genuine ſource; 
Inſcribe Heroic deeds on Honour's Fane, 
Or ſing a requiem o'er a hero ſlain; 
For this, the tragic muſe her weeds put on, 
To mourn a huſband, Sire, or darling Son 
Thus I, with mournful cypreſs ſhade my brow, 
And ſage MELPOMENE is PORTIA now. 
Permit a widow'd ſpouſe to vent her grief, 
Ah! whither ſhall I fly to find relief? | 
Mid civil diſcord's deſolating ſcene, a 
What partial evils often intervene? ; 

E'er tyranny's ſtrong arm is made to yield, : 7 
mung è ä I 


+ TOI 


Some 


1 


Some hapleſs victim, for the publie good. 
Muſt bathe his defp'rate hands in human blood; 
And, whil'ft he vainly hopes immortal fame, 

Then Regicide's foul. ſtigma, marks his name 


Such BxuTus was thy fate—ſuch thy reward 
As virtue was thy aim, thy caſe is hard bes 
But why on thee muſt Heav'n's dire vengeance fall ? 
*Twas curſed casstvus ! he deſerves it all! 
He, with inſidious words, and fraudful art, 

Chaf d the dire vengeance rankling in thy heart 
Reſtleſs purſu'd thee with a demon's ſpeed, 
And drove thee head-long to the impious deed. 


When cs AR fell, thou BxuTVs ! ſhould'ſt have faid, 
„Fly not ! ſtand ſtill ! amBrtioN's DEBT is paid! 
But reaſon told thee when thou ſaw'ſt-him bleed, 
»Twas mad AMBITION urg'd thee to the deed ! 
In ſpite of pride, the tear of pity ſtole, 

And © zT-TU-BRUTE” pierc'd the inmoſt ſoul ! 


T. eternal power, to our weak {re kind, 

Sows the ſoft ſeeds of pity in each mind ; 

Theſe, kindly nurtur'd, in our tender, years,, 

On prompt occaſions riſe, and flow in tears ; 

But when the boiſterous paſſions bear the ſway, 
And the fair phantom yam, till leads the way; 
'They dormant lie, unable to break forth, 

Till ſome momentous action force their birth. 
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Let this O! cxsaxr ! ſooth thy injur'd ſhade, 
That vir v bath'd the wounds MBIT IOx made. 
Thou art aveng'd— BxuTus, my much-lov'd Lord, 
Now falls a victim to the vengeful ſword, 

Ah! think what- anguiſh at my breaſt nmſt lie, 
Than fair CALPEURNI1A's ſelf more wretched 1. 
With grief alternate is each boſom torn,, 

She walls for AR ! I, a BR Urs mourn ! 

But ſighs and tears, muſt unavailing prove, 

Nor can reſtore the objects of our love 

Dar'ft thou vain man ! aſſume ſupreme command, 
And take the ſcales of empire in thy hand 3 

Say, is it thine, a Sovereign to difown, 

And, tho' a tyrant, drive him from the throne ? 
If ye deſerve the ſcourge, then kifs the rod, 

Nor brave the vengeance of an angry God; 

If princes reign by Heaven's: ſupreme decree, 
Then he who now inthralls, can ſet you free. 


+ I now no more the garb of fiftion wear, 

But in my proper character appear; | 

Since you've attentive heard our tale of woe, 

Accept ny humble thanks for Self and Co; 

Our faults are num'rous, theſe we own with truth; 
Then ſpare the bluſhes of ingenuous youth ; 

Shou'd you approve, let this reward our toil, 

Th' applaufive cLAr, and CANDOUR'S PLACID SMILB>. 


＋ Throws affide the robe of melpomene z and appears in 
his own character. AN 


5 80 * 
AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, ON THE PASSIONS. 


ARE there among this audience, thoſe who dare 
Be what they ſeem, and tell us what they are? 
Whoſe tongues confeſs, whoſe feeling boſoms own, 
What ſtrange effects dramatic powers have fhewn ? 
This truth, I think, muſt be by all confeft, 
Things pleaſe, or diſpleaſe, only as they're dreſt.” 
The muſe, affiduous to delight and pleaſe, 

Affects to dreſs up all with graceful eaſe ; 

Hence las ſhe gain'd, as patrons to approve, 

The critic's ſuff rage, and the fmiles of love. 


No man of candour, this known maxim hides, 
That paſſion ſways us more than reaſon guides.” 
Congenial paſſions, anſwer face to face, 

As does the image in the poliſh'd glaſs; 

Nor do we ſtill applaud intrinfic worth, 

Each paſſion draws it's ſiſter paſſion forth; 
Hence tinſel pomp, th' aſcendant paſſion moves, 
And fancy praiſes what the heart diſproves. 


When xomeo's character ye juftly ſcan, 

You mourn the lover, not the moral man; 
With ſympathy, bewail the lover's N 

And mutual Suicide is quite forgot. NS 
Unhappy szorE's diſtreſs, ſoft pity yy 
And RICHARD, tho' a tyrant, claims applauſe. 


. 
' 
- 
1 When _ 
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When hauglty caro, xoMe's imperial lord, 
Contemptuous ſmiles on AR s conq'ring ſword ; 
When he laments zome's ancient freedom loſt, 
And“ Oh; my country!“ echoes thro' the hoſt; 
Ye turn your eyes from all that's great and good, 
To mourn a cr, welt'ring in his blood 


Your paſſion's next (to favour our deſign,) 

We pleaſe with farce, or hum'rous pantomime ; 
Thus pow'rs are made (nor is th' alluſion mean) 
By turns ſubſervient to the mimic ſcene. 

Let no one now againſt this mode declaim, 

For, where the power is lodg'd, the will's the ſame ; 
Does not th' emparic all his powers exert, 

To fix attention, and to gain deſert ? 

Does he not all the faculty decry, 

All but himifelf—that you his traſh may buy? 
Contemns the honours wealth or fame can give, 


And, ſpends himſelf, good man ! that you may live! - 


Thus he harrangues the crowd in ev'ry age, 
Extort» belief, And 96 reals the ſtage. 


Qur b o'er, the a next 8 
But, you have ſenſe to judge as well as I, 

That no ſtage-maxims, can have force to move 
Th' obdurate heart, or make a ſavage love: 

That precepts draun from nature, dreſt with art, 
Wake only thoſe implanted in the heart; | 
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By turns, we ſhew the pimp, the knave, the friend; 
Vice we diſplay, but never vice commend ; 

We hold the faithful MR NOR up—and you, 

Wiſely diſcriminate on what you view. 


UP OT UP UO 07 


THE VISION OF CARAZAN, FROM FHE ADVENTURER. 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISA VERSE. 


IN wealthy Bagdat, Aſia's pride and boaſt, 
Fraught with the product of each neighb'ring dean, 
Liv'd CARAZAN, in pride and regal ſtate, 
Whom avarice alone had render d great; 
His birth was mean, his origin obſcure, 

Yet conſtant trade did ample wealth procure; 

His jealous ſoul would not one mortal truſt, 

Yet was himfelf inexorably juſt. | 

Whether in man he nothiag could behold, 
But conſtant perfidy, and love of gold; 

Or that he faw conſummate joy and peace, 

And his importance with his wealth increaſe ; 

What e'er the cauſe, the muſe muſt here confeſs 
The more his wealth increaf d he uf d it leis. 

So with his years, his avarice increaſ d, 
And ſoft compaſſion left his ſordid breaſt, 
But tho? his ears were ſhut to pen'ry's cry, 
Nor gave to indigence the leaſt ſupply ; 
At ſtated hours, he'd to the moſque repair, 
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And offer up the hypocritic prayer; 
Devotion's rites, he punctually obey d, 
And thrice to Mecca, had the pilgrim ſtray'd. 
Tho” hypocrites, to cheat poor mortal's eyes, 
With hearts polluted offer ſacrifice ; | 
Devotion true, the muſe muſt ſtill revere, 
For God regards the heart that is ſincere; 
Who worſhips right adheres to nature's plan 
Where love of Go includes the love of MAN; 
Each kindred virtue here exalted ſhines, 
Beneficence with gratitude combines ; 

Such God-like acts new dignities reflect, 
Demand our love, and challenge our reſpect ; 
But when the ſelfiſh wretch attempts to hide 
(In all the pomp of ſuperſtitious pride) 

His impious heart from God's omniſcient eye, 
And aſks of grace divine, a frefh fupply ; 
Such guilt muſt ſtill our juſt abhorrence claim, 
For formaliſts and hypocrites, are ſtill the ſanie. 


When carazaAN had turn'd his + Chequins o'er, 


With circumſpective eye, and lockt the door; 
With aſpect grave, he'd to the moſque repair, 
Fall on his knees, and cant a verbal prayer. 


His wealth was known, yet all deſpis'd the man; 


And ſuch the ſtate of wretched caxazan; 
When lo! a herald now proclaim'd aloud, 


+ A Gold Coin, value 9s, 3d, 


(And 
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{And claim'd the notice of th' attentive crow'd) 
That ARA EZ AN had left his frugal ſtate, 

And now appear'd magnificently great ; 
That for the poor his table now was ſpread, 
And ſtrangers all were welcome to his bed ;— 
But ſcarcely was the proclamation o'er, 

When num'rous crowds were gather'd round the then 
Where they behold him now with ſoften'd eye, 
Diſtribute bread to all that would apply: 

He cloath'd the naked, gave the hung'ry bread, 

And ſuppliant crowds were at his table fed ; 

Such lib'ral acts did gratitude excite, 

And his wan cheek now glow'd with ſoft delight. 

Th aſtoniſh'd crowd with admiration ſtare, 

Whilſt murm'ring accents vibrate thro' the air: 

The grateful donor beckon'd with his hand, 

And mute attention huſh'd the num'rous band; 

An awful rey'rence ſill'd his conſcious breaſt, 

And thus the curious audience he addreſt. 

He, who, from Chaos rude, bade order riſe, 

Whoſe touch, the mountains melts, or ſhakes the Skies z 
To the armiGntTY ob, who reigns in heaven, 4 
Be everlaſting praiſe and honour given ! 

He hath in ſleep convey'd inſtruction kind, 
And in night viſions, hath improv'd my mind. 
As all alone I in my Haram fate, 

Exulting in my wealth and high eſtate, 

The voice of him who form'd the earth and Skies, 


Bade 
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Bade ſleep deſcend, and ſeal my watchful eyes? p | 
When frightful viſions did my ſoul moleſt, 

And direful tortures drove away my reſt ; 

Methought I ſaw, fierce as the whirl-wind's breath; 
Man's direful foe, the meſſenger of death ! 

In vain I ſtrove t' evade the dreadful blow, 

Or ſteal from ſuch a formidable foe ! 

From groſs materiality unbound, 

My active ſoul was lifted from the ground, 

Hence, rapid thro' the regions of the air, . 
The ſpirit darts, its final doom to ſhare. - 

The leſſer orbs did into atoms run, 

And ev'ry Star beam'd radiant as the Sun; 

The gates of Paradiſe were now in ſight, 

And all appear'd unſufferably bright ! 

I now perceiv'd, witu awful dread and fear, 

My final ſentence was approaching near ; 

The period oft deſpis d, was come at laſt, | | 
And my ſhort day of viſitation paſt ; „ | 
Guilt's catalogue was now before me plac'd, | | 
Nor could one crime be from the liſt eras'd ; | 
From reaſons ſimilar, I underſtood, * ; 
That nought could now be added to the good. 


When 1 perceiv'd all former fcenes were paſt, 

And for eternity my lot was caſt ; 

When the oMN1PoTENT, the word had ſpoke, 

Which, not all nature's powers could revoke | 
| H Trembling | 
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Trembling I ſtood, with guilt and horror chill'q, 
And with confuſion dire my ſoul was fill'd, — 

As thus in torpid filence now I fate, 

A flaming ſeraph thus pronounc'd my fate ! 
„Thy worſhip's not accepted, CARAZAN, 

As 'tis not prompted by the love of man. 
The fervent ſoul, the bir reſpects, 

Rut feigned prayers, th' omniſcient God rejects; 
For thy own ſake, thou gav'ſt each man his due, 
gut /e was ſtill the object firſt in view; 

„Thy prayers are vain, thy only God is pelf, 

% And all thy love is center'd in thy /elf, 

Thou haſt not look'd with gratitude around, 
And kindneſs ne'er was in thy boſom. found; 
Thou haſt indeed ſeen vice triumphant reign, 
And folly lead her mad fantaſtic train; 

“ Shou'd vice acquit thee, yet thou'rt unforgiven, 
For vice condemns the bounteous hand of heaven; 
& If not upon the vain licentious crew, 

& Where ſhall the clouds diſtill their balmy dew ? 
If not upon the thoughtleſs and the gay, 
„Where ſhall the Sun diffuſe his cheering ray? 


„Where ſhall the Spring her breathing frag'rance blow; 


Or teeming Autum all his fruits beſtow ? 
DPid'ſt thou e'er feel for poverty diſtreſt ? 
Or did ſoft pity ever touch thy breaſt ? 
« All thy defires, thy worſhip and thy pelf, 
Were center'd in thy deſpicable /e. 
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This puniſhment muſt for thy guilt attone, 

“ For ever hence thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone; 

« From all ſociety, and light of heaven, 

Thou ſhalt henceforth, eternally be driv'n ! 

«© Where ſolitude ſhall ſtill augment thy care, 
& And aggravate the horrors of deſpair.” — 


My ſoul impell'd, now took a rapid flight, 
Thro? the vaſt Syſtem of created light: 
Thought ca'nt conceive, how dreadful, and how faſt, 
Thro' num'rous Worlds I in a moment paſt,— ' 
As I approach'd the verge of nature's bound, 
Where ten- fold night invelops all around; 

A joyleſs region, form'd for woe and pain, 
Where darkneſs holds her ſolitary reign; 

The boundleſs vacuum open'd on my ſight, 
And in my ſoul dread horror did excite ! 

When thus I ſpoke, as anguiſh did infpire, 
With all the ardency of fierce deſire; 


« Had I been doom'd eternally to dwell, 
In the parch'd regions of a milder hell; 


Where I with fiends, ſociety might ſhare, 


T' alleviate the tortures of deſpair ; 
6 'Tho' ſcorching flames wou'd ſharp'ning pains cicits, 
« They'd not exclude the cheering rays of light ! 
„Or, had a comet been my deſtin'd place, 
To roam around th'illimitable ſpace ; 

«Tg 
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To wander lonely, far from human fight, 
And, in a thouſand years, return to light; 
« Thoſe periods then, however far remote, 


% Wou'd cheer, at intervals, each gloomy thought.“ 


Whilſt this reflection did employ my care, 

I now loſt fight of the remoteſt ſtar ; - 

All nature's works, now vaniſh'd from my ſight, 

With the laſt glini'ring of departing light! 

Thus, far from every habitable world, 

My ſpirit was with rapid fury hurl'd. 

When this reflection ſtruck my ſoul at laſt, 
That, when ten thouſand thouſand years were paſt ; 

When vengeance had purſu'd my frighted ſoul, 

From nature's centre, to her utmoſt pole 

I ſhou'd no end, nor intermiſſion know, 

But range inceſſant, thro? each ſcene of woe ; 

I ſtretch'd my arms towards the realms of light ; 

'Th' emotion wak'd me, and remov'd the fright. 


Thus, in a viſion, hath my mind been taught, 
To prize each various blefling as it ought ; 

My heart is warm'd with love, and fervent zeal, 
That you may ſhare the happineſs I ſeel; 

Wealth's but a curſe, (if rightly underſtood,) 
Unleſs it is employ'd in doing good. 

The meaneſt wretch beneath the throne of heav'n, 
Wou'd, in that ſolitude where I was driv'n ; 
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i Have been eſteem'd by me, and prized more, 

$ Than all the gems on rich 60.conDA's ſhore ! 

5 

* 

9 When CARAZAN had this reflection made, 
; 3 He look'd with gratitude, and fervent pray'd ; 
JM The audience all, with wonder ſtood alarm'd, 
1 The precepts pleas dem, but th' example charmꝰ d. 
3 | 
3 THE GOLDEN AGE, OR THE CONTRAST, AN ONE, 
_ WRITTEN IN THE YEAR, 1776. 


IF WHEN nature firſt, with vivifying heat, 

IE Bade virgin earth, a fruitful mother grow; 

i Her pregnant womb, brought forth a birth complete, 
And, thro' the air bade fragrant odours blow; 

The genial bloſſoms burſt upon the ſight, 

With rapture fill'd, rejoicing in the light. 


The foſt' ring warmth, gave nurture to each plant, 

The fruit ſpontaneous, deckt the loaded bough ; 

The glebe did now no annual tillage want, 

Nor was there need to draw th' unwieldly plough ; 
Each nymph and ſwain, in innocence array'd, 
In mutual love, enjoy'd the pleaſing ſhade. 
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The harmleſs birds their ſweeteſt notes unite, 
(Bright emblems they, of innocence and joy !) 
The tranquil hours, in raptures took their flight, 
Nor did their bliſs admit the leaſt alloy ; 

Peace reign'd ſecure, ſhe bleſt the peaſant's ſhed, 
Nor had oppreſſion rear'd her Gorgon head. 


The air was pure, from noxious vapours free, 

Health, blooming Goddeſs ! ting'd the virgin's face? 
Each youth inraptur'd, told his tale with glee, 

Nor had pale ſickneſs ſeiz d the human race. 

Famine and peſtilence, were then unborn ; 

Love, ſmiling fate, and plenty fill'd her horn. 


Ah! mournful contraſt to this bliſsful reign ; 
Acroſs the wide ATLANTIC caſt your eyes; 
Where civil rage beſtrews th' enſanguin'd plain, 
And nought around but ſcenes of horror riſe ; 
Th' afflicted widow mourns her huſband's death, 
And aged Sires, in torture yield their breath | 


Bz1TANNIA liſten !—and thy rage ſorego; 

'Th' inglorious ſtrife will all thy laurels ſtrain ; 

What tho' with blood thou mak'ſt their rivers flow, 
TThoſe Sons of FREEDOM, will their rights maintain + 
Nor is it ſtrange they prize fair FxEEDoM moſt! 

For FREEDOM {tilt has been BRITANS1A's, boaſt! 


Sheathe, 


— 
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Sheathe, ſheathe the ſword—then fhall the blooming ſpring, 
Her mildeſt influ'nce o'er thy vales diſpenſe, 

Fair FLoRA fhall her choiceſt flow'rets bring, 

To charm the eye, or to regale the ſenſe ! 

A garland ſweet, thy temples ſhall entwine, 

« And nature's choiceſt gifts, B&1TANN1A, ſhall be thine !” 


The humble muſe, ſhall join, to fing the charms, 
Which love, and peace, and innocence beſtow ; 
Whilſt thoſe who love to ſhine in feats of arms, 
Muſt never taſte true happineſs below ; 

How vain'the toil, to blow the feeds of ſtrife, 
When milder paſſions ſooth the woes of life. — 
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NO longer ſweet nymph, my paſſion diſown; 

That face ſo enchanting, beſeems not a frown; 

Bleſs then with your ſmiles, tho" your heart ca'nt approve ; 
What's life without paffion? ſweet paſſion of love! 


When infancy reign'd, and no-raptures I knew, 

My eyes beam'd with tranſport, when fixt upon you; 
My innocent joys were as chaſte as the dove; 
What's life without paſſion? ſweet paſſion of love! 


When 
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When the mild breath of sezING, fills the groves with per- 
fume, | 

And the roſe burſts the bud, in the ſweet month of juxx; 

All nature exults, both on earth and above, 

What's life without paſſion? ſweet paſſion of love! 


Then break not the bonds of ſoft union below ; 

But let thy chaſte boſom with love's ardor glow ; 

Let reaſon perſuade, and your ſcruples remove, 
What's life without paſſion ? ſweet paſhon of love? 
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ODE TO THE MUSES. 


YE flitting hours, ſtill on the wing, 


Where are your tranſient pleaſures flown ? 


What time the muſe was wont to ſing, 
Of joys, which then, were all my own. 


When jocund health inſpir'd the ſtrain, 
And prompted all the muſe's fire, 

J ſung of ſhepherds on the plain, 

Their conſtant loves, their chaſte deſire. 


And oft, as active Ax led. 

I rov'd o'er Ic TIOx's fairy ground 

Cull'd ev'ry flow'ret in the ſhade, 
And trod the ever-varying round. N 


Sweet 
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Sweet poeſy ! Celeſtial power ! 
Thy dulcet ſtrains can ſoothe my woe ; 
Can eaſe the languor of each hour, 
Can make my tears forget to flow ! 


When gloomy thoughts my ſoul invade, 

And all my inward peace deſtroy ; 

I call the muſes to my aid, 

And ſhare the evaneſcent joy! Me 


In verſe, there is a magic power, 
That ſteals upon the human mind ; 


Tho” pen'ry gripes, and tempeſts lour, 
Yet Fancy ſtill is unconfin'd. 


Then let me ſtill be of your train, 

Ye muſes, and ye ſylvan gods! 

Since human. joys are light and vain, 
Lead, lead nie to- your bleſt abodes ! 


WO WO WW 


YOUNG DAMON, TO THE ROSE, Which he pluck'd whilſt 
the dew was on its leaves, Written Extempore. 


GO, beauteous flower ! whilſt yet thy leaves 
Retain the fragrant dew, ; 
Receive the gale from Delia's lips, 

That ſhall thy ſweets renew. 


And, ſhou'd ſhe ſmiling, deign to preſs 
Her bluſhing form to thine; 

Oh! fly with ſpeed, to this receſs, 
And, make that bleſſing mine! 
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THE diſcovery of America, by COLUMBUS, has always 
appeared to me, as one of the moſt important events in 
modern hiſtory. 


The ſubſequent events that have taken place on this 
large Continent ; particularly the recent Revolution ; ren- 
ders this a ſubject of the greateſt magnitude, to every man, 
who reflects on the ſtrange viciſſitudes in States and Em- 
pires; as it exhibits, in a ſtriking point of view, the 
fluctuating nature of all fublunary things. 


This preſent year, is the third Century Anniverſary, 
ſince coLUMBUs firſt diſcover'd this New World; this 
extenſive track of earth, (which I ſuppoſe, may con- 
ſtitute nearly one third of all the habitable Globe ;) and 
which, was totally unknown to former ages; is certainly 
matter of aſtoniſhment, and highly worthy of commemo- 
ration ; and more eſpecially, as Great Britain draws great 
reſources from this vaſt Continent, highly advantageous to 
the commercial part of this Kingdom. 


The following ſmall Epitome of the difcovery of 
America, by coLumBus, may not perhaps, be without its 
uſe to the youth of this Kingdom ; as many of them may 
be induced, thro' curiofity, to read this, who cou'd not 
have opportunity, or even exetciſe patience, to peruſe 
the whole hiſtory, as written by the late ingenious Ds. 
ROBERTSON: from whoſe hiſtory, the principal events in 
this ſmall poetical epitome, are extracted. 

| COLUMBUS, 
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COLUMBUS, OR THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, A POEM. 


WHAT powers ſublime, omnipotence beſtows, 
Where his good pleaſure wills. Whether to trace 
The moral fitneſs of inferior things, 

Or raiſe the ſoul to contemplate the vaſt, 

Th' immenſe profundity of nature's laws; 

The flux of tides; th' aſtoniſhing effect 

Of electricity; the magnet's power; 

Whate'er th' aſſiduous mind attempts to graſp. 
To each, as in his province, God imparts, 

An emanation of his bounteous gifts 

To lead him on to knowledge; with reſerve, 
That he attempt no ſearch beyond his power, 
Or ought to circumvent his moral bliſs. — 


Among this favour'd band, coLumBus ! thou 
Haſt gain'd unfading laurels; plac'd thy name 
On fame's bright collumn, ne'er to be defac'd. 
What plaudits are not due to noble deeds ? 
What ſhall we ſay of him, who boldly dar'd 
To traverſe unknown ſeas, with ardent toil, 
Amid the murmurs of ignoble Slaves, 
Unconſcious of his merit : reſtleſs ſtill, 

And mutinous? yet his aſpiring mind 

Intent upon its object, perſever d 

With unremitting vigour ; till at length 
Succeſs rewarded every arduous toil. 
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Permit the muſe to trace thee in the track 
That led to future glory, and to ſhew 

No obſtacles could thwart, or fear repreſs 
The noble ardour of thy dauntleſs ſoul. 


But let me here adore that miglity power 

Who “ ſnatcht thee early from the jaws of — 
And held thee forth a prodigy to man, 

In all ſucceeding ages. By that power 

Waſt thou preſerv d amid each painful toil 

That led to high atchievement. Let me trace 

By what gradations thy great genius tower'd, 

E'er it attain'd to that conſummate height, 

That rank'd thy name in the hiſtorian's page. 


From objects ſeeniingly the moſt remote, 

Is ſcience oft improv'd. Who has not found 

From adventitious things, great aid receiv'd, 

When labour prov'd abortive? Who can trace | 
The various channels thro* which ſcience flows? | 


Th' advent'rous youth, tho' emulous to ſcale 
The heights of ſcience ; felt within his breaſt, 
Love's powerful impulſe. He obeys the call. 
This noble paſſion, kept within due bounds, 
Enobles, nor allays, the fire of genius ; 

It heightens, and refines, each great deſign. 


* He was ſhip-wreck'd, when a youth, and narrowly 
eſoap'd drowning.” 
By 
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By this + alliance, he become poſſeſt 
Of all the riches his great mind defir'd. 


His ruling paſſion now broke forth afreſh, 


With double ardour fann d.  Embolden'd now, | 
As more improv'd in knowledge ; he diſplays 
His grand deſign, the ſummit of his hopes, 
(Tho! long conceal'd within his ardent breaſt) 
To bring to light, beyond the weſtern main, 

A mighty Continent, a World unknown; 

And fix his Name immortal in the Skies! 


Great yoRoSTRELL A, thou th example ſet 

T enflame thy ſon, advent'rous now to range 
With ſoul unaw'd, the vaſt ATLANTIC SEA! 
His philoſophical mind diſdain'd the bounds 

Of partial navigation; conſcious e 

That, all the regions then familiar made, 
Form'd but a part of this terreſtrial ſphere ; 

That, ſuch a large proportion, then unknown, 
Muſt be analogous to what they ſaw ; | 
Hence he ſuggeſts, that where the aTLANTI1c rolls, 
The ſwelling billows, points the obvious way 

To ſome large coxtixexT,. then unexplor'd. 


+ He married a Portugueſe lady, daughter of Bartho- 
lomew Poroſtrella, a famous Navigator, who had diſcovered 
and planted, the Iſlands of Porto Santo and Madera. Col- 
umbus, by becoming poſſeſſed of his Charts and Journals 
Ereatly increaſed his ſtock of nautical knowledge. 


ARES How 
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How circumſcrib'd alas! were all the views 
Of former Navig: tors? timid ſtill 


To ſtem the deep profound : or dare t' advance 
Beyond the ANS formidable ſtream. 


| That taſk, col uuzus, was reſerv'd for thee, 


Thy genius led thee on to great deſigns ; 


_ Unaided and alone, thy ſpirit ſtrove 


Againſt the baleful ſtream of bigot rage: 


Pale envy ſicken'd, ſuperſtition rav'd, 


All aiming to o'er turn thy grand purſuit. 


Ev'n thy own Country, fail'd to patronize 
Thy high deſert ; unconſcious of the fame, 
Which they, through ignorance, refus'd to ſhare. 


How galling 'tis, that genius ſhould be left 
To ſtruggle unaſſiſted; while the means 

Reſt in the power of ignominious ſouls, 
Who ſquander wealth on pageantry and ſhew. 


And thou O + xtnzy ! had'ft not taſte to know, 
'Th' intrinſic merit of thy ſuppliant's mind. 

In vain coLUMBUs crav'd thy princely aid, 

Thy genius was not form'd for ſchemes like this, 


vet thou had'ſt wealth beyond the neighd'ring States. 


That Fame 1BERIA, was transfer'd to thee 
High favour'd Nation! could'ſt thou but emerge 


4 The 5th of England. 
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From ſuperſtition, and purge off the crimes 
Inflited on a mild and harmleſs race, 

Sad victims of thy rage. But let me leave 
Thy puniſhment to heaven, whilſt I purſue 
Th' advent'rous Hero, on his per lous road 

To high renown. Long was thy genius checkt, 
Aſpiring chief! yet always perſever d, 

Till injur'd merit met its juſt reward. 


Izexta's Monarch, fluſh'd with new ſuccefs 
Attendant on his AA Ms; enlarg'd his views; 

And, pond'ring in his mind, th' important ſcheme 
Of great coLuMBus ; now at length reſolyv'd, 
To forward his deſign. With rapid ſpeed 

A ſquadron was equipt at va Los' port, 

In aNDALUsia. Small indeed the fleet, 

But ample were the views of him, who led 

This naval expedition. But his mind 

Soar'd far above each obſtacle that roſe 

To intercept his views. Now launch'd from ſhore, 
Behold th' intrepid chief with joy elate, 

Join the loud plaudits, that now rend the air, 


Now let us pauſe—and conten plate the man 
Thus critically plac'd. His ALL at ſtake, . 
All that a man of honour holds moſt dear, 
His reputation. Think not he was raſh, 

Or dilregarded prudence, Well he knew 
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'The ſcorn and cenſure that would blaſt his — 
Should his great project fail. Yet ſtill buoy'd up 
With conſcious virtue; and a mind ſerene cot 
Look d forward to th event, intrepid ſtill 
Mid'ſt every danger. This, he ſaw, was meet, 
Shou'd he-betray one fear, the ſcheme were loſt, 
And mutiny wou'd fpread throughout the whole. 


Theſe cogitations lay within his breaſt 

Conceal'd from vulgar minds. He now aſſum'd 
An aſpect chearful, mixt with pleaſing hope, 
And higheſt exultation. Joy diffus'd 

Her animating ſmiles on all around: 


And now, with gentle gales, they plough'd the waves, 


Arriving ſoon at the Canary Iſles. 


Here they refit ; and reaugment their ſtores, 

In ſuch proportion, as might beſt ſupply 

Each future exigence ; yet ſtill aware, 

That, adventitious circumſtances, might 

Blaſt all their ſchemes, and circumvent en 
Yet truſting ſtill to providential aid. 
They weigh'd again, and left 6oMzn a's port, 
Impatient to deſery the deſtin'd ſhore. 


The Sky was clear; and ocEAx's azitre God, 
His Trident rais'd, in token of reſpect, 


And, with a ſnile, now hail'd his fav'rite Son! ap ak 


Who boldly dar d th adventrous track purſue, * 
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By mortals unexplor'd glide o'er his coral groves; 
And all his wat'ry region travel through ! 


And now briſk gales aroſe, and drove them on 

A weſtern courſe : then, caſting back their eyes 
All the Canaries vaniſh'd from their fight. 

And now diſmay each timid mind pervades, 

Each beats his conſcious breaſt, with fear appall'd, 
Diſpairing e'er to reach his diſtant home 


The chief remain'd collected, bold and firm, 
Amid the gen'ral ſtupor. ' Conſcious now 
That nought but mild perſuaſion can appeaſe 
Their tim'rous Souls, and wonted peace reſtore. 


His latent powers of Rhet'ric he diſplays, 
To cheer their drooping ſpirits. Happy art! 
When properly apply'd for virtuous ends. 
He knew mankind; and, from experience learn'd - 
Their leading paſſions. Theſe, he wrought upon 
With all his art ; adapting his diſcourſe 

To low capacities ; and temp'ring all 

With palliatives ; leſs'ning every fear, 
Augmenting what he jog ol like to W 


But ills like eee ee 
By more apparent dangers. New aa 
Spread gen'ral conſternation o er each mind. 


Advancing 
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Advancing weſtward, but two 8 leagues, 
The faithful + magnet now deſerts its place, 
And ſhuns the Polar Star. Amazement ſeiz'd 
On ev'ry mind, unconſcious of the cauſe. 
Ev'n great coLUMBUs wander'd at the fight ; 
But recollecting, he affects t' explain 

This ſtrange Phenomena : but neither he, 

Nor all ſucceeding men, cou'd trace the cauſe, 
Or this amazing myſtery explain. 


Proceeding onward, now four thouſand leagues, 
Due weſt of the Canaries ; they perceive 
Innumerable weeds, mixt with the ſurf, 
Extending far and wide. This rous'd their fears 3 
And, wonder-working fancy now ſuggeſts 

A thouſand nameleſs horrors. But the chief 
Allay'd their terrors, and diſpell'd each fear, — 


To calm their doubts, large flights of birds appear'd, 
Some hov'ring round, ſome weſtward urg'd their WAY, 


A hopeful preſage of approaching Land, 


Refreſh'd with hope, their Gokiog ſpirits roſe : 
But tranſient was the calm that ſtul'd their minds ; 
Their pow'rs relax d as farther they advanc'd, 
And fears ſucceeded. fears, a num'rous train. 


+ The variation of the compaſs, common in weſtern 
latitudes, . When, 
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When, by their reck'ning, they had ſail'd due weſt, 
Seven hundred leagues or more; their hopes were loſt ;- 
They deem'd the project vain. . Diſpair ſucceeds, 

And mutiny now ſeem'd their laſt reſource. | 


The moſt abje& of mind, (moſt cruel ſtill!) 
Propos'd the blackeſt crime. To forward ſoon 
Their daſtardly deſign, and quit their charge; 
It was propos'd to ſacrifice their Chief, 
To what was deem!'d their ſafety; then return 
With hands polluted, to their native Land. 


The chief, (not unappriz'd,) conceal'd his fears, 
Aſſiduous ſtill and anxious to preſerve 
Subordination; fum'd up every art 

Of mild perſuaſion ; ſet before their view, 

The vaſt magnificence that wou'd attend 

This laudable deſign; Extolling moſt, 

The golden treaſure that would crown their toil ! 
Sometimes (as need requir'd) he chang'd his note, 
And menac'd thofe'whom mildneſs cou'd not awe. 


His words had weight, and for a while appeas'd, 

The liſt'ning audience. All ſeem'd mild and calm: 
But, like a ſtream, retarded in its courſe, 
Rage burſts the barrier, with augmented force, 
Diſdaining all control. The frenzy ſeiz d 
Bath officers and men, without reſerve, © 


Deſtroying 
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Deſtroying all ſubjection. Thus beſet, 
In this dilemma, what muſt be devis d? 


He this conceſſion made. 4 If, after three 
« Succeſhve days, no Land appear'd ; he then 
« Wou'd cloſe with their propoſal, and return.” 


This artful ſubterfuge, this laſt reſource, - 
Calm'd every mind, and wrought the great event ! 
Nor did he hazzard much, for well he knew 

By ſure prefages, his New World was near. 


In founding now, the plummet brought up %; 
A certain preſage of approaching Land. 
Large flocks of birds increaſing, hover'd round. 
At length their eyes ſurvey'd a floating cane; 
Huge timber carv'd, and branches from the trees, 
Diſpell'd their doubts; and pleaſing hopes return'd. 
It now was night : the winds themſelves were ſtill; 
All ſeem'd attentive to the grand reſult. 
CoLumBus' confidence was now confirm'd; 
He iſſued his command to furl the fails, 
And wait, with patience, the approach of morn. 
8 Meantime the pinTA's crew announced LANx o! 
} At length the morning dawn'd, and bleſt their ſight, 
\ With moſt enchanting views. Two Leagues beyond, 
Preſented to their eyes.a verdant ao 4190 
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O'erpower'd with joy, the ſuppliant crew ador d 


Th' Almighty power, and rais'd the folemn ſong. | 


They next implor'd forgivneſs from the Man 
Whom lately they deſpis d. Coſitrition now 


Fill'd ev'ry mind, and urg d them to confeſs 


The Admiral's fortitude ſurpaſſing thought ! 


This Ifle, col uuzus named sAN SALVADOR. 
The next in honour of their Patron f Saint: 
Two others he explor'd, and nam'd them both 
In honour of the * Sovereigns, whoſe kind aid, 
Conſpir'd to perfect this Sublime attempt. 
The Iſle of cusa, next, rewards his ſearch : 
An Iſland of great worth, and large extent, 
Enrich'd with Mines. Tis here the Cedars ys : 
To aniple ſtature. Here, the Sugar Cane, 2 
Sweet Cinnamon, and un al the air, 


Tho' theſe were — Aver ries, 0 the chief, 
Reſts not contented, but purſues his ſearch, 

To find a Continent ; At laſt, he views 

Along the weſtern Coaſt, thoſe provinces, 

At preſent nam'd para, and CUMANA, _ 
Flaſh'd with fucceſs, coLumBus now exults; 
His ſoul dilates, with pleaſing rapture fill d, 4 
That now th' extenſive coxnTINENT was found. 


+ Saint Mary. 
* Ferdinand and Habella. | 
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Ye fanguinary heroes, what are ye? 
To what amounts the conqueſts of your arme? 
Can ALEXANDER's, vict' ries, falſely fam'd, 
Deſerve one plaudit from the ſons of art? 

*T were impious to beſtow on ſuch a wretch 

The name of Great, A vile deſtroyer he, 
Who ranſack'd Kingdoms, to aſſuage his _ 
Hurling deſtruction on a trembling world. 

But thou coLunBUs ! trag'd a World unknown, 
Not to deſtroy, but cultivate with arts, 
And plant the ſeeds of virtue in the Land. 


Here ceaſe the ſtrain yet ſhall the muſe preſage, 
That thou coLuwBUs ! ſhalt be long rever'd, 
Thy Name applauded, when the impious deeds. 
Of tyrant defpots, ſhall be heard no more: 

Fame ſhall reſound with thy heroic worth, 


And : wasnincToN's high towers ſhall bear thy Name. 


The New City of Waſhington, now Erecting; in- 


tended to be the Capital of the United States. 


. 


THE CRITICS, A TALE. 


TS it not ſtrange, that man, who boaſts ſuch ſxill 


To curb his paſſions, and reſtrain his will; 
Nay, even raiſe his thoughts to things ſublime, 
And, to the heights of pure Religion climb; 


Should. 
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Should a4 ſo counter to his boaſted ſenſe, 9 
And give the /ie to every fair pretence ? | 
Should cheriſh in his breaſt each low defire, | 
And ſtigmatize the nian who dares t aſpire? | ; 
Devoid of genius, yet replete with pride, | 
What he can't reach, he can at leaft, deride ; 4 
Approbrious Epithets are his reſource, 
Who can't refute, attacks you ſtill by force; 
Aud, like th' Aſſaſſin, (fure to hit his mark,) | 
He wounds in ſecret, murders in the dark; { 
His daſtard ſoul, afraid to meet your eye, = 
Bids all his poiſon'd ſhafts in fecret fly. - 7 
When he conceives a Character o'erthrown, Fo 
He falſely thinks, he now has rais'd his own. 


Conſider wretch ! in ſpite of all ſuch elves, _—_ 
Diſcerning men, are judges for thiemſelves; "4 F 
With calmneſs they peruſe, with candour judge, 1 
(They, to the Author, owe no private grudge;) 
If, in his pages, they ſhould chance to find, 
What ſeems at leaſt, cengenial with their mind; 
Why quarrel with the Author ? why abuſe 

The man, whoſe aim is only to amuſe ? | | 

He wou'd have ſaid [»/ru&#, but that he fears, 1 
Th' expreſſion might ſound har} in Znotoing Ears. 7 


But then tis incorrect!“ (each pedant's cant) _— 
Here's a redundancy—and—there's a want, | == 
This "i 


2 
AN 
: | 8 


A 1 
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This vile ellip/s, quite deftroys the ſenſe! 
„% And—that—were ſomething, were that comma hence, 
Why this parentheſis ? why is it here? 

„Without theſe words, the /zn/e were—lord knows where! 
« Tf this antithefis, would ſtand the teſt, _ 

« I'd give him credit now for all the ref.” — 


Theſe Technicals run o'er, with Jearned Skill, 
Pompeſſo riſes, and declares his will, 


That e'er they, (men of ſcience /) do adjourn, 


They criticiſe each paragraph, in turn ; 
Pompoſſo now, with formidable look, 
Takes up, with /corn, this mutulated book ; 
Surveys the title, with ſarcaſtic ſucer.— 

Poem Eſuys, - Heavens! what have we here! 
Runs o'er a page with /uperficial eye, 

Then gives (as he conceives) this arch reply. 
This Poetry? why ſure the man's a fool, 

« To write ſuch Aug, ſo wide of every rule 
„The /tile's inflated, his ideas are bad | | 

His meaſure's falſe ; the fellow's ſurely na 
To compoſition he has no pretence, 

Wbo neither grammar knows, nor common ſenſe /” 


But ſoftly now—reſtrain thy ſland'rqus tongue, 
Thou may'ſt perhaps, for once, be in the wrong. 
Take up the pen thyſelf, in very ſpite, 

And ſhew the world how ealy tis to write. 
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With ropes and metaphors,. adorn thy ſtile; 
Let all the mu/es. round thee manſiali d ſtand, 
And yield obedience to thy ig Ommand. 
Mercury, as aid. de- camp, ſhall on thee wait, 
And mark attentive, the decrees of fute; 


For whilſt this 77 literary ardour burns, 
He, of the in er gives returns. 


Now, if amid this Anas? Wear, 

Thou ſcap'ſt rriemphant, and without a Scar; 
The world ſhall thy ſuperior merit own, 
And Piæbus ſelf ſhall place thee near his iron. 


But, ſhould'ſt chou mount on Pegaſus with Pain, 
And he, Ca little Reittifh) ſcorn the rein; 
Ruſh on precipitate, without control; — - 

Ah then! beware left thou receiv'ſ a fall? 


Convinc'd, too late! thou haſt not art to _ 
Give up che WIN and o — 
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AH! why Row man abſtract his thoughts from earth, 

Or ſtrain 1M4aGINATION's vivid eye? . 

Since thoſe, who live ſupinely- from their birth, 

Ok fare more ſumptuous, and as peaceful lie? 
. K 


When 
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When all the buſy cares of life are o'er, 
"When we at laſt, reſign this tranſient breath 3 
When all theſe reſtleſs paſſions act no more, 
But flumber in the icy arms of death e 


What boots it then, who ſung the tend'reſt ſtrain, 

Who pip'd the ſofteſt on the oaten reed ? 

Who with new ſonnets ſooth'd the jocund ſwain, 
Or with ſweet nnn 


Thy ſtrains, O! snEnsTONE ! heard the groves amongs 
Suſpended, for a while, the Shepherd's tale ; | 
The ſylvan powers all liſten'd to thy ſong, 

And feſtive mirth tript lightly thro' the vale. 


Oft wou'd thy ſong ſteal o'er the virgin's heart, 
And cauſe to riſe a ſoftly-pleaſing pain; 

When Ixssv's plaintive woes thou did'ſt impart, 
In thy enchanting cenie ſtrain, 


And, ſhou'd thy nexay's tale, ind axle 6h, - 
Excite compunction in each conſcious breaſt; 
Then ſhall each Nymph thy memory revere, 

Aud ſighing, bid thy © gentle ſpirit reſt!” 

But ſay, ſweet Poet! does thy penſive ſhade, 
Thro' thy lov'd LEas0wes ever deigh to rove? 
Oh! be the guardian of each virtuous maid, 
And baniſh perjur'd vows from every grove. 


O RIGINA LIT V 
1 N 


WRITING. 7 


I raves often wiſhed to ſee ſome well written Eſſay 
en the ſubject of oxtcinalityY IN WII. From 
the different ideas men form of the term, it does not ap- 
pear to be ſufficiently and properly exemplified. Some 
will have it that nothing ought to be conſidered as original 
that has ever been treated of, or handled before. Others, 

- on the oppoſite extream, as ſtrenuouſly aſſert, that every 
ſervile imitation, tho! it ſcarcely varies in the leaſt from 
the original, is, nine = OY fr OT ON 
ſpecies of compoſition. 


As the former aſſertion almoſt totally precludes all preten. 
tions to Writing, (few ſubjects having been unattempted;) 
fo the latter affords ample licenſe and encouragement for 
every plagiariſt to commence Author, and impoſe his 


ſervile compoſitions on the World, as ths genuine Penne 
of his own Pen. 


If 


E 


If the former opinion ſhould be univerſally adopted, 
we ſhould find all our attempts at compoſition ſuperſeded | 
by thoſe who have lived before us; and, (unleſs ſome new 
fund of knowledge were opened to mankind) we fhould 
be under the neceſſity of laying an embargo on the preſs, 
and tacitly follow the dictates of former ages. We muſt 
not dare to throw any new lights upon, or attempt to 
illuſtrate any ſubje& that has been diſcuſs'd before, tho” 
we poſſibly might, by ſuch attempts, greatly illuſtrate. 
and exemplify many things, which, in their firſt drefs, 
might w Wear an Aſa of pen or . 


The wiſe Solomon tells us * that there as ad thn 
s under the Sun.“ Meaning I fappoſe, that in reſpect to 
the gratifications of ſenſe, there was nothing new to bim, 
who, in his own words, * had tried all things.” But if he 
inferred thereby, that there could be no new acqulſitions 
in knowledge, it was derrogating greatly from his own 
wiſdom, which we may often obſerve, he ſpeaks of in the 
higheſt ſtrain of eulogium. However, I am apt to think 
that the expreſſions indicate a kind of peeviſhnels, incident 
to thoſe wha have indulged themſelves in exceſs of volup- 
tyouſhefs, who affect to diſpiſe what they have loſt all AY 
reliſh for. But to return to our ſubject, BS... 


. Amoment's reſlection will fa us, that, as the faculties, 
inclinations and propenſities of men, have been, pretty much 
the ſame in all ages; and the objects of enquiry have been 


equally 


. 1 


equally open to all; it is natural to ſuppoſe, that few ſubjects 
have eſcaped the obſervation of man, who is by nature in- 
quiſitive, curious and contemplative. But, tho? it is evident 
that every object in nature has always been under the im- 
mediate inſpection of man, yet we find that all men have 
not beheld them in the ſame point of view ; I mean, in 
regard to their peculiar deſtination or end in the creation. 


Hence we may obſerve, that there is always matter for 
ſpeculation to the curious obſervant mind, that delights to 
examine things, and not implicitly take all upon credit. 


I ſhall take the liberty of giving it as my opinion, that 
it is not the novelty, but the mode of treating a ſubject, 
that conſtitutes whet we call, Originality, To me, it does 
not appear incongruous to aſſert, that tho Ten Thouſand 
men may have, at different periods, treated upon the ſame 
Subject; yet all and each of their animadverſions may 
juſtly be called Original, provided they were not previouſſy 
acquainted with each other's ſentiments. As a ſtriking 
Proof of the juſtice of this remark, let us only examine 
tie SEASONS, as delineated by the pen of the ingenious 
MR. JAMES THOMSON, We-ſhall find that the images and 
pictures, are by no means new, but on the contrary, ſuch, 
as have been familiar to almoſt every man, who does not 
look upon nature, (as that author juſtly expreſſes it,) 
© with brute unconſcious gaze;” and yet I believe, that 
all ingenious, ſenſible men, will confeſs, that that Author 
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has, by a kind of poetical magic, peculiar to himſelf, dreſt 
them in ſuch an elegant ſtile, that they have all the charms, 
all the graces of novelty.. a 


T think ovip may be ſtil'd an original, and ſuch a one, 
as I think, will never be copied. He was, I muſt own, a 
man of infinite fancy (as another author expreſſes himſelf). 
but I nwuſt confeſs he never charm'd, tho” he has amus d 
me. Nothing can, or ever wilk enamour the mind; 
(which naturally loves, and purſues after truth) but that 
which has truth for its foundation. Genius is, moſt 
certainly, miſapplied, if bent upon any other object. 
Things that are monſtrous, -can only pleaſe a depraved: 
fancy ; They diſguſt the ingenuous mind; nor can all the 
beauties of language compenſate for the want of truth, 
that reſplendent gem, that irradiates all things! But, 
when true genius employs its powers in illuſtrating the 
beauties of nature, it will always meet the ſuffrages of the 
wiſe and the virtuous; becauſe, while he inſtructs, he en- 
tertains. . While the- harmony of his numbers charms the- 
ear, the immortal truths that he ſings, improve and 
enliven the mind. 7 


In poetry, and works of fancy, it is extremely difficult 
to make any conſiderable proficiency, unleſs furniſhed 
with a luxuriant imagination. For this reaſon, we ſee 
many very indifferent attempts in that ſpecies of writing. 
However, the alacrity with which men engage in this 

agreeable- 
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agreeable amuſement, proves, that, tho Poets are held in 


ſmall repute aniongſt mankind, yet the art igſelf is con- 
ſidered as an embelliſhment in life. 


" MiLTtoN and ror, muſt I think, ſtand at the head of 
all the nioderns. "Their various. excellencies and beauties, 
are too numerous for me to attempt to particularize in this 
Eſſay. The former has been done ample juſtice to, by an 
Excellent Critic, ſo that it were arrogant and ſuperfluous 
in me to attempt. any thing on that head. As to the latter, 
his merits are unqueſtionable, eſpecially in Satirical com - 
poſition, to which ſpecies of writing his genius ſeems to have 
been peculiarly adapted. His Rape of the Lock, is embel- 
liſhed with all the graces of poetic diction ; is, in my 
opinion, the moſt original of all his writings, and the 
moſt Elegant Satire in our Language. In diſcriptive 
Poetry, he has. few equals. His Windſor Forreſt, is a 
maſter-piece of its kind; and, tho” I profeſs to be no great 
admirer of extravagant metamorphoſes, yet the tranforma- 
tion of the Nymph Lobo a, has irreſiſtible charms. 


SMHENSTONE, diſplays peculiar delicacy in all his com- 
poſitions ; and, for ſimplicity, blended with elegance, in all 
his Paſtorals, he has no equal. His extream niodeſty, and 
diffidence of the merit of his own performanees, have been 


the means of bringing to light ſome well-written Sonnets, 
which, for tenderneſs and poetic beauty ; rank very high, 
Go, tuncful Bird, that glad'ſt the Skies, &c. 
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Contains more original beauty than I am able to deſcribe. 
But of all his poetic compoſitions, I am the moſt taken 
with his Elegy, deſcribing the ſorrow of an ingenuous 
mind, on the melancholy event of a licentious amour. 
The language is incomparably well adapted to the occaſion, 
and moſt judiciouſly calculated to impreſs the mind with 
ſorrow on viewing ſo ſtriking a picture of the deplorable 
condition of a woman, when diveſted of native innocence 
aud virtue! 

If thro' the garden's flow'ry tribes I ſtray. 

Where bloom the jes'mines, that cou'd once allure; 
Hope not to find delight in us, (they fay,) 

« For we are ſpotleſs jeſſy, we are pure.“ 


Were I not conſcious that Mi. suhnsToug's works are 
in the hands of every man of taſte and refinement, I 
ſhould be ahnoſt tempted to tranſcribe the whole Poem. 


Mx. eee has produced ſeveral pieces of 
great Merit, and in Paſtoral Compoſition, comes the 
neareſt suENSTONE's manner of any that has ſince ap- 
peared. His May-Eve, has been, and continues to be, 
juſtly admired; as it contains many beautiful images. 


I ſhall now cloſe this imperfect Eſſay with remarking, 
that originality in writing, is beſt attained by purſuing the 
ſubject in our own way, without conſulting what others 
have advanced; for, by ſo doing, many have GY | 


ene 
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+ ON THE SAVAGE nen oF COCK-FIGHTING. 


I nave . ee e of pleaſure, the 
beautiful, the ſprightly appearance, of a well- feathered 
Cock. The luxuriant plumage of his neck, and fine tall 
exuberantly flowing over his back; give him an air of 
grandeur, ſuperior, in my opinion, to any of our domeſtic 
birds. I love to fee him, ſurrounded with his ſeraglio of 
females, ſtrut along, with great pomp, the auguſt monarch 
of the dunghill. It is pleaſant to obſerve how this creature 


apes reaſon, when led by powerful inſtinct; he diſdains! 


to peck what the females ſeem to have a deſire for. This 
refuſing to make uſe of the power he has over them, ap- 
pears as a leſſon to mankind not to tyranniſe over theweaker, 
whom, as having power, he ought to nourifh and protect. 
It ſhou'd, I would think, afford more fatisfattion to a 


rational being, to ſurvey theſe creatures enjoying them- 


ſelves in innocent tranquility; than to ſee them expiring 
in agonies, occaſioned by 2 fet of men, ho ſtile thern- 
ſelves Chriſtians. I am convinced, that, wou d our doughty 
Gentlemen heroes of the Sod, gives thermſelves a Hulle 
time to refle&t on the inhumanity of ſuch diverſions; 
and look upon theſe creatures in the light I do; there 


- + This Eſſay, was firſt written in the year 1775, and was 
inſerted in the Sentimental Magazine, for that year. After- 
wards, (without my knowledge,) it was copied from the faid 
Magazine, into the Annual Regiſter, for 1775, where it may 
be ſeen amongſt the Miſcellaneous Articles, in that work. 
wou'd 
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wou'd never be another Cocking- match, or Welch Main; 
fought in their time; and, I doubt not, but our children, 
influenced by ſo good an example; would ſcarcely think of 
renewing ſuch barbarity. I ſuppoſe many of theſe Sportſ- 
men, will ſay, I glory in a Cock !“ But then the miſ. 
fortune is, they glory in them no further, than as they are 
ſubſervient to their wanton cruelty : for, ſhou'd his 
favourite Stag (as he calls him) after having fought three 
ſucceſſive battles, decline engaging in a fourth: or if 
engaged, and almoſt ſpent with toil, ſhould he endeavour 
to avoid. his deſtiny by flight; or even make the leaſt effort. 
to recede; his neck muſt be immediately twiſted, as the 
only reward for his proweſs. Thus, he meets his fate 
from a quarter, the leaſt expected; and I will refer it to 
any man of reaſon, whether the cruel perpetrator, does 
not, in this inſtance, prove himſelf has much a monſter, 
and tyrant, as the deteſted emperor nzxo. Nero, 
wantonly tortur'd men; becauſe, being a monſter in 
nature, he exerciſed the height of that. deſpotic power, 
which the people fooliſhly placed in their princes in thoſe 
times, untill fatal experience convinced them of that 
dangerous error: and, I know not what many of my 
countrymen wou d do, unleſs reſtrain'd by falutary laws. 


I never, but once, was a ſpectator of this barbarous, and 
ignorant amuſement. I was, at that time, about 13 years 
of age; and have ever ſince, held that practice in the ut- 
moſt abhorreuce, and deſteſtation. The ſenſations I felt, even 
At 
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at that age, were painful. Firſt, I was ſhocked to behold 


how ſtrangely that once beautiful creature was disfigured. 


That beautiful tail, which did ſo adorn him, was now 


miſerably lopped; and bore great analogy to that of an 
orſtrich. In a word, he was ſo cut and mutulated, that 
he made a more deſpicable appearance than the meaneſt 
hen, 


In this condition, he was led to'the field of battle ; ; and, 
becauſe nature had not furniſhed him with weapons 
fatally keen, he was now ſupplied with artificial ones. 
I took notice of two men in ſtriped jackets, whom, I 
afterwards underſtood, ſtiled themſelves Pitters. Their 
buſineſs was, to enconrage theſe little combatants to de- 
ſtroy each other. I obſerved, that many paid great reſpect 


to theſe men; and by others, they were kicked and abuſed. 


much agility; and mighty valorous they were, in their 
way. Oft were the bloody weapons extracted, by theſe 
doughty ſeconds; and as oft did they urge them to the 
fight. During all which time, the voiciferous company 
almoſt ſtunned my ears with their diſcordant din. I 


would gladly have retired ; but I found it was no eaſy ; 


matter to extricate myſelf from amongſt them; I was 
therefore, ns a eadcoa aanE ON 
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Aſter many ſevere” onſets, one of theſe: poor- creatures 
had: an eye ſtruck: out by his antagoniſts ſpur, which 
went with.ſuch violence, as to / pierce quite thro” the head. 
The barbarous company, oy of commiſerating, an- 
nounced their joy, by a loud cheer; which was. echoed 
thro? the whole circle. The weapon was again extracted 
but this would not ſuffice: The combat muſt be again 
renewed. After a few more faint ſtruggles, being now 
. Umoſt ſpent; and their ſpirits. quite exauſted; they fell 
to the ground, gaſping. in agonies, which heads reclined 
on the graſs. After a few-ſeconds, one. of them raiſed. 
his head, and made a motion with his bill; upon which 
a ſecond, and moſt nd e him the 
victor. 


J have been thus particular in deſcribing this kind of 
diverſion (which is practiſed and countenanced, by men, 
who ſometimes appear in a certain auguſt aſſembly : de- 
liberating on important matters: Dog Acts, Game Acts, 
&c.) becauſe; ſhould any perſon who never heard of ſuch 
things, read this; he would ſcarcely- imagine that ſuch 
practices could exiſt among men of ſenſe, who live in a 
civilized> country, and call thenilebreds. « followers”. of 
«c Chriſt.” ” 


But ſetting aſide 3 this-diverſion, what ruin 
has it brought upon families! How. many poor mechanics 
leave their wives and children ſtarving at home for want 

of bread, whilſt they are rioting and revelling at a Cock- 
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ing- match How many of the higher rank have forfeited ; 1 
their eſtates, and entail'd rovERTY ou their poſterity, in We 
order that they might pay, what Weng call, Debts af 


40 Honour. „ 


Now when ſuch men as theſe 8 Fathers, and 
Heads of Families, what kind of morals. can they be ſup- 
poſed to inſtill into their Children? Can it be expected 
that they will teach them Benevolence, Gratitude, Com- 
paſſion, Charity, and the reſt of the Social Virtues? Are 


they proper perſons ? 


ro rear the tender thought, 

% To teach the young idea how to ſhoot ; 
And pour the freſh inſtructions o'er _ mind a 
. 5 2 : * 

Alas! eee ovident. or, many ; of theſe ha 

been known to abuſe and beat their Children, for no he 

reaſon, than becauſe they have given, inſtances of a humane 

pacific diſpoſition, in refuſing to ſaw off the heads of ' 
\ poultry, or daſh out the brains of a cat. Why !. they 

will exclaim, „were not all creatures made for the uſe of 

man?” But granting this (which may of our philoſophers 

refuſe. to grant) does it follow from hence that they were 

made to be the objects of our wanton cruelty ? Man is 

always ready to ſtile himſelf “ Lord of the Creation!“ 

but his pride makes him forget that he i is a poor dependent 

creature — The A) ſenſible and pathetic 

ſentences 
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ſentences extracted from the Oeconomy of Human Life, 
may not be improperly introduced on this occaſion, and 
with which I thall.conclude this paper. © Exalt not thyſelf 
to the Heavens; for lo! the Angels are above thee; nar 
diſdain thy fellow inhabitants of the earth, for that they are 
beneath thee; are not they the work of the ſame hand? 
Thou that art happy through the mercy of thy Creator, 
how dareſt thou in wantonneſs, put others of his Creatures 
to torture? beware that it return not upon thee !” 


4 OO LOMO 


- On VANITY. 


THERE i is not, in my opinion, a greater impoſibility 
in nature, than to convince a man that he is ignorant. 
Man will bear 'any ignominy with more patience, than 
that of being deemed deficient in point of underſtanding. 
Should you tell a man that he is an artful knave, a drunk- 
ard; &c. or brand him with ſome popular vice, to which 
he is particularly addicted; tho the guilt is incurred by the 
conſent and concurrence of his own will; and, for which 
| he is therefore juſtly accountable z yet, as he ſuppoſes the 
commiſſion of theſe crimes are a kind of ſet off to his 
character, implying acuteneſs and dexterity ; you will 
find that he will not only bear the charge with patience ; 
but will miſtake the infult for a compliment; but ſhould 
you impeach his judgment; throw the moſt diſtant re- 
flection on his underſtanding ; he will be tranſported with 

3 rage 
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"rage aud indignation, and will ever after hold you in the 


utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation. 

I am almoſt led to conclude, that there is ſcarcely one 
man in the kingdom, tho! ever ſo ignorant, who has not the 
vanity to imagine, that, were the reins of government put 
into his hands, he would produce a wonderful in prove- 
ment in the whole Syſtem of Politics. I know Critics 
who cannot read, and politicians who cannot dictate a 
letter on the common concerns of life. I could produce nu- 
merous inſtances of perſons pretending to-equal penetration 
and jndgment in regard to the merit of Authors, whoſe 
writings they never read, or could - poſſibly underſtand, 
were they read to them. - This preſumption and arrogance, 
inherent in depraved man, is ſomewhat ſurprizing : but 


in my opinion, not altogether unaccountable. Vanity is 
generally ſuppoſed to originate from ignorance; but from 


fome obſervations I have made, I do not find that vanity 
is peculiar to the ignorant. It ſeems to be a weakneſs, 
almoſt inſeparably connected with our nature; as it cer- 
tainly cleaves more or leſs, to all human beings. 


Each want of happineſs by hope ſupply'd, _ * 
And cach vacuity of ſenſe, by pride,” — POPE, | 


Tho' vanity is in itſelf, a weakneſs, and an irrefragable 
proof of imperfection; yet by its being univerſal, its 
effects become in ſome degree, ſalutary: for, the vanity of 
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the ignorant, counteracting the preſumption and arrogance 
of the learned ; certainly contributes to humble the aſpiring, 
and the ambitious; who, without ſuch feaſonable checks, 
would be too apt to exalt himſelf more than his merits 


deſerved. It is certainly a ſevere mortification to the 


haughty mind of man, (under whatever diſguiſes he may 
attempt to hide it;) when he reflects, that it is in vain for 
him to exult in the conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior tallents; 
becauſe, tho” his extraordinary ſagacity and penetration 


may be acknowledged and applauded, by certain indivi- 


duals, who have the faculty of diſcovering, and the candour 
to own them; yet there ſhall not be one in Five Thouſand 
who will condeſcend to pay him any deference or reſpect, 


on accomt of his mental powers. There are, undoubt- 


edly, many obſcure characters poſſeſſed of abilities, which, 
if cultivated; would do credit to the ſtateſman, or the orator 3 
who, for want of thofe advantages, ſhall be overlooked 
and treated with neglect; and whoſe advice would not be 
the leaſt regarded in any affair of conſequence ; tho? at the 
ſame time he has, on ſome occaſions, evinced his ſuperi- 
ority in a very eminent manner. Now, the true reaſon 
why deference is not always paid to ſuperior tallents, is, 
becauſe ti at vanity which is predominant in every man, 
will not ſuffer him to diſcover any thing ſuperior in lis 


neighbour, _All men imagine themſelves ſufficiently 


capable of conducting their own affairs; and, to receive 
advice from another, ſeems to convey an idea of inferiority, 
and is tacitly acknowling their want of diſcretion : which, 
| as 1 
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as I before obſerved, is the greateſt affront that can poſſibly 
be offered to man. 


There is one circumſtance, however, that always ſoftehs 
the ſeverity of advice, which I have never obſerved to 
have ſeen touched upon ; which is, the Title, wealth, ap- 
pearance and rank of the adviſer. There are many who 
would receive advice from a Gentleman, an Eſquire, or a 
Right Rev. who would contemn the /ame advice from 
a perſon who did not poſſeſs ſome ſuperior title, that is 
uſually ſuppoſed to exalt man, or confer dignity. 
Tho' this abſurd mode of acting is generally conſidered as 
a proof of ignorance ; yet if it were properly analized, I 
believe it would be found to originate from vanity. Vanity 
induces men to ſuppoſe, that, by receiving advice from 
thoſe, who in moſt reſpects, appear upon an equal footing 
with themſclves, muſt ſubject them to a daily mortification, 
by ſeeing and converſing with thoſe who have evinced 


their ſuperiority, in proving 5 capable of directing 
their judgment. 


Now the reaſon why we are prevailed upon to receive 
advice from the great, the wealthy, and the learned; may 
be traced from two cauſes : The firſt, (and which in- 
fatuates moſt weak minds) is, 'the notion, that good ſenſe 
and acute penetration are inſeparably connected with 
Title, Wealth and Grandeur. This dazzles weak ca- 
pacities, and leads them to impute to theſe men, qua- 
lities that * never poſſeſſed. But n 

| on 
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reaſon why men are influenced to purſue the adviee 
of great men, is, becauſe they are, by their rank, and 
the diſtance they keep, excluded from their companv- 
They comfort themſelves with the conſideration, that the 
man whoſe advice they purſue, is as far removed from his 
neighbours, as he is from himſelf; and, as his preſence does 
not inſult his own ignorance ; it is therefore to him, much 
the ſame, as if the advice had come frome ſome ſuperior 


order of beings. 


If the above, .are not among, ſome of the reaſons for 
that inſuperable averſion, which men entertain. againſt re- 
ceiving inſtruction; I ſhall be glad to hear ſome other 
man's opinion on the ſubject : for, tho! I do not profeſs. 
myſelf to be entirely diveſted of this conſtitutional weak- 
neſs, vanity, yet I can bear to hear or peruſe other men's. 
thoughts and opinions, tha” contrary to my own. 


From the notion I have entertained of the reaſons that 
induce men to think favourably of their own judgment ; 
I the leſs wonder at the liberties many of them take to 
depreciate the labours of the quill : becauſe I know, that 
every one who can hobble and read a little, muſt, and will, 
contribute his mite of Criticiſm. Poor men ! why ſhould: 
any one endeavour to extinguiſh thoſe glimmerings of 
reaſon, which they ſo pompouſly* diſplay on theſe oc- 
caſions? One, by the help of that uſeful book, a Dic- 
tionary, finds a word wrong ſpelt, or tranſpoſed, by the 

„ campolitor ; 


E } 


compoſitor; which he ſuppoſes, muſt be through the 
ignorance of the Author. By the introduction of a 
wrong Letter, and by the ſame means; a ſubſtantive may 
be converted into an adjective. This is matter of great 
triun ph to the hypercritic ; who-does not heſitate to pro- 
nounce that the Author is ignorant of the parts of ſpeech. 


To ſuch diſcerning geniufes as theſe, mr. sTERNE, 
certainly alluded, where it is affkted how Garrick ſpoke 
the Soliloquy, &c. and where the anſwers are, Ex- 
« cellent Critic! Admirable Grammarian !” &c. 


The inference I wou'd wiſh to draw from this Ludicrous 
Eſſay is, that, to be moved at the ridicule or cenſure of 
the malevolent and the ignorant ; is a weakneſs, which time 
and experience will remove. If a man ſhould be ſo 
fortunate as to be able, by any little effort of his genius, 
to anmſe or entertain a very ſmall number of dipallionate 

well-difpoſed nunds; what would he more? 


Can it be ſuppoſed that the moſt mellodious accents of 
muſic ſhall ravifh the ears of thoſe who have no taſte? 
It is equally unreaſonable to expect, that fine Sentiment or 
Elegant Compoſition, (which is certainly a ſpecies af 
harmony) will be applauded by thoſe who are deſtitute of 
eandour and diſcernment. 
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_ THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


IN my laſt Eſſay, I endeavoured to diſplay the pre- 
valency of Vanity amongſt the lower claſs of mankind ; 
in this, I ſhall conſider vanity in an abſtract ſenſe; and 
attempt to prove, that what is generally conſidered as 
vanity, is not fo in reality. I am the more inclined to 
treat upon the ſubject, becauſe J have frequently obſerved, 
with concern, that vanity has been imputed as actuating 
the minds of men, whoſe labours have been highly meri- 
torious and praiſe-worthy; calculated ſolely for the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of true morality and virtue, without 
affecting the praiſe of mankind. Therefore, to ſtem the 
torrent of unjuſt cabunny on laudable endeavours, I ſhall 
attempt to illuſtrate what is vanity, according to my idea 
of tlie term; yet let it be obſerved at the ſame time, that 
I ſhall not aſſume the arrogance of aſſerting the infallibility 
of my own theſis, leſt - I thereby. very juſtly incur the 
cenſure of that vice which I am attempting to illuſtrate 
and explain. 


Ido not remember ever to have ſeen the ſubject treatect 
of in the manner I could wiſh, If T am not miſtaken, 
there is an eſſay upon the ſubject in the Spectator, but 
(with due ſubmiſſion to that great writer) I muſt take the 
liberty of obſerving, that, tho' I much admire his ſtile 
and manner, yet I think he has not handle this matter 
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with that impartiality and perſpicuity, ſo conſpicuous in 
the writings of that Superlative Genius. 


Vanity, in the general acceptation, is underſtood to 
imply folly, diſſipation, &c. and, in Scripture, it frequently 
implies wickedneſs of every denomination, but when par- 
ticularly applied to men, it is underſtood to imply ar- 
rogance, vain-glory, &c, and when applied to compoſi- 
tion, implies oftentation, &c. which, moſt certainly, is a 
true definition. But the misfortune is, that men do not 
ſeem to agree in their notions of what in reality, is ar- 
rogance and vain-glory ; hence vanity is frequently im- 
puted to actions, which, in my opinion, bear no analogy 
to vain-glory ; and, the epithet is frequently beſtowed on 
men whoſe actions reflect the higheſt honour on human 
nature. For inſtance, is not vanity generally ſuppoſed to 
be the motive that influences the man of Genius, to at- 
tempt literary compoſition? And at the fame time, can 
there poſſibly be any thing more unjuſt ?. Is man to be 
deemed vain and arrogant for difplaying to his fellow 
creatures the powers with which the Almighty has endued 

him? eſpecially when we conſider, that without ſuch 
a diſplay, they could not be of tlie leaſt ſervice either 
to himſelf ar to others? Were not they given him for that 

purpoſe, to ſhew forth the benevolence of the divine 

donor ? But methinks I hear ſome ill-natured melevolent 

carping mortal, declare with an air of exultation and 

triumph, „ that the true definition of vanity is, aN 
OSTENTATIOUS 
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os TEN TATTOUS DISPLAY OF HUMAN ABILITIES.” Tir 


| anſwer to which I ſhall obſerve, that this definition, in a 


great meaſure, coincides with my own ; only I fear that 
we ſhould diſagree in our notions, with regard to the true 
meaning of the word 08TENTATION. If a modeſt diſplay 
of human abilities, muſt be deemed oſtentation, then I 
ſay that emulation, which is the ſource of all that is good 
and great, muſt be totally annihilated. It appears evident 
to my underſtanding, that all the efforts man can poſſibly 
exert to diſplay his abilities, are by no means vain, but on 
the contrary meritorious; and that, an affectation of abilities 
which he does not poſſeſs, is what alone conſtitutes vanity, 
and baſeneſs of ſpirit; as it is attempting to arrogate to 
himfelf the merit of what, by nature, he has no claim to. 
But furely the ſame ought not to he ſaid of the man, who 
has produced inſtances. of the ſuperiority of his abilities and 
ingenuity, in things which are, in themſelves, laudable ; 
and for which, his genius. appears. to be peculiarly calcu- 
lated? It ſeems altogether conſonant to the order of omni- 
potence, for every man to ſhew forth the powers with which 
he is inveſted. If his attempts are worthy of approbation, 
they will not fail of meeting with their deſert from the 
ingenuous and diſcerning ; (whoſe ſuffrages alone are 
worthy of regard,) but then; if the creature ſhould ſo far 
forget his ſubordination, as to aſſume an elevation above 
his fellow creatures; look upon them with contempt; 
imagine that particular veneration and homage is due ta 
hin, and even attempt to extort praiſe ; he then not only 
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Wluntarily defeats his own purpoſes, but throws off his 
dence -on the creator, and immediately degenerates 
s an arrogant vain creature. 


WE This is certainly the moſt groſs and dangerous ſpecies of 
10 bY anity, and which is too apt to ſtick to the wiſeſt of man- 
19 85 kind, if not moſt carefully guarded againſt. But what I 
muſt declaim againſt is, the miſtaken notions men form of 
WE vanity. Men are apt to depreciate all things which appear 
co high for their conceptions, or do not fall in with their 
15 particular taſte; and will brand the fabricator with vanity, 


in holding forth ſuch opinions to the world. But this is 
WE altogether unjuſt, becauſe all men cannot think alike; - 


therefore, when we meet with any arguments or opinions; 
which do not meet our immediate acquieſcence ; if we 
cannot by arguments, prove them fallacious and unreaſon” 
able, we have no right to depreciate either the author or 
his opinions, merely becauſe we have not __ penetration 


to comprehend them. 


If men are to be counted vain, in proportion as they 
Tie above the generality of their fellow creatures, then I 
preſume, that NewToN and LoCKE, may be ranked 
amongſt the vaineſt of mankind; whereas the reverſe is 
well known to all who are the leaſt acquainted with the 
lives they led, and the ſublime reſearches their capacious 
minds were engaged in. The diſcoveries they made into 
| the myſterious arcana * nature, taught them to be humble; 

and 


1 


and with all their knowledge, thay were only the more con- 
vinced how little they could know, when put in com- 
petition with the infinity which is beyond the reach of 


human faculties. 


There are, indeed, ſome caſes, wherein the exertion of 
human abilities were vain and ridiculous. For inſtance, 
ſhould a man attempt to deſcribe and illuſtrate the nature 
and properties of things, which are in their nature inſcru- 
table to mortals; I ſhould not heſitate to call ſuch a man a 
vain Enthuſiaſt. Under this predicament, I think we may 
venture to claſs the incomprehenſible IAcog BEHMEN of 
myſterious memory; whoſe ſtile and mode of reaſoning, 
ſufficiently evince, that he has not underſtood himſelf : 
But if any other perſon pretends to, or in reality does, 
underſtand his © myſterious magnum“ (as he juſtly ſtiles 
it) I ingenuouſly acknowledge, that he has compaſſed a 
thing: beyond the reach of my capacity. 


But in regard to men ſhewing their proficiency in Arts 
and Sciences which are, in themſelves, pleafing and inſtruc- 
tive, (and which have ſtated rules by which we may judge 
of their propriety and conſiſtency,) is a laudable emulation. 
It is likewiſe altogether reaſonable and conſiſtent, becauſe 
men are thereby entertained and ſometimes inſtructed, by 
the labours of others. This obſervation will not, I think» 
be contradicted by men of impartial enquiry, who muſt 
be compelled to acknowledge that no man becomes vain, 


E 
but by affecting impoſſibilitics, or (what is much the 


ſame, ) the affectation of abilities which he does not poſſeſs. 
There may be heights of virtue beyond our reach; but 


to be vicious and vain, we muſt either do ſomething from 


which we have power to abſtain, or neglect ſomething 
which wezhave power to do; Are the words of an Author 
whoſe writings I much admire. I hope what is faid, will 
ſatisfy every one but the incorrigible critic, to whom T 
ſhall recommend the tollowing lines, that he may chew 
the cud upon them. 


« One judges as the weather dictates, right, 
« The Poem 1s at Noon, but wrong at Night. 
Another judges by a ſure gage, 
„An Author's principles, or parentage ; 
% Since his great anceſtors in Flanders fell, 
% The Poem doubtleſs, muſt be written well. 
- YOUNG'S SATIRES, 


ö UO? GON LON tO 


ON CANDOUR AND SINCERITY. 


IN the courſe of my obſervations on men and man- 
ners; I have remarked, that, tho" moſt men agree in ex- 


tolling candour and fincerity, when blended in fiftious 
characters; yet how few have the ſpirit or refolution to 
jmitate thoſe characters in real life? Nay indeed I may 
juſtly affirm, without derrogating from truth; that, ſin- 
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eerity and candour, are ſo far from being generally culti- 
vated and practiſed; that it is now conſidered as a mark of 
ruſticity, and want of politeneſs, to ſhew wy — in 
maintaining thoſe moral virtues. 


I think the truth of the above obſervation, may be 
ſomewhat illuſtrated by mentioning ſome few matters of 
fact. I have heard many perſons allow that the Character 
of st CHARLES GRANDISON, as drawn by RICHARDSON, 
is an amiable Character: but that it is a very unnatural 
one; and that it is morally, impoſſible for man to arrive 
at ſo much perfection. For my own part, I have always 
declared myſelf of a contrary opinion ; for, untill it can 
be proved, that six CHARLES is repreſented to have per- 
formed things impoſſible for human nature to attain unto; 
I ſhall not be willing to give up the point. That man 
who ſays that 818 CHARLES GRANDISON is an unnatural 
character, only tells me that his own heart is miſerably 


depraved. I ſhould rather ſay that fuch a character is 


encommon than unnatural. He is only repreſented as a 
patern of what all men of fortune ovg/t to be, tho' in 
general, the very reverſe of what they are. I have always 
obſerved that no circumſtance in his Hiſtory ſo much ex- 
cites the aſtoniſhment of little minds, as his candour and 
uprightneſs in providing fo liberally for his Siſters, when 
by their Father's dying inteſtate, s cyanLes might, 
without tranſgreſſing the Law, have left them in a ſtate 


of indigence, To me, this only appears as an act of 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, without annexing to it any extraordinary degree of 
merit; becauſe, whatever appears to have been the deſign 
of a man when living, ought (when laudable,) to be as 
punctually executed by his ſucceſſors, after his death, as if 
he had actually lived to execute it himſelf, Is it not an 
article of our belief, that the Almighty will accept the 
good intentions of a ſincere penitent upon his death- bed, 
and receive him into favour, in as full a manner, as if he 
had lived to lead that exemplary life his refolutions had 
formed ? With what face therefore, could we petition for 
a favour of ſuch unſpeakable moment, if we could not 
bear to diſpenſe a temporary one to our brother, or ſiſter, 
which, tho' it appears ſo flattering in the eyes of poor 
depraved man, -bears no degree of proportion, nor ought 
to be named as having any claim to a competition 2 With 
regard to man, all his deſigns and purpoſes are dependant 
on contingeney ; therefore, when a perſon lays hold on 
every opportunity of ſeizing what contingency, not juſtice, 
has left open to his avaricious gripe; ſuch a one is, in 
my opinion, diveſted of every principle that adorns and 
exalts human nature. An inordinate love of the traſh of 
this world, blinds the underſtanding, and renders us in- 
capable of diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong. We 
ſee all things through a falſe medium; aud, many actions 
which men eſteem as highly meritorious, would, if our 
underſtandings were more illuminated, appear no more 
than acts of common juſtice and equity. 


But 
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But this paper is not intended as a critic upon the- 
Hiſtory of AN DISsOoN, which ſeems altogether calculated 
for the imitation of thoſe that are placed in what is called, 
high life. Thoſe whoſe ſphere of action is confin'd to a 
ſubordinate ſtation, are deſtitute of the means of perforin- 
ing ſeveral acts of beneficence recited in that Hiſtory. But 
is true magnanimity of mind peculiar to men in exalted 
ſtations in life? God forbid. Hiſtorians and Novel 
writers, generally aſcribe great actions as peculiar to men 
of polite education and affluent fortunes; as if ſuch men 
were alone capable of great actions, and refined ſenſations. 
Is it not poſhble to produce inſtances, to prove, that true 
greatneſs of foul has marked the characters of men in 
obſcure life? and whoſe Hiſtory, if touched with the pen 
of the ingenious DR. HAWKESWORTH, would make no 
deſpicable figure in an oRIENTAL TALE? Shew me the 
poor honeſt man, the Father of a numerous Family, who 

are ſuſtaincd by the fruits of his induſtry ; haraſſed by a 
ſeries of unforſcen misfortunes, and afflictiag trials: Shew 
me ſuch a one ſurrounded with a train of helpleſs ſup- 
plicants, ſoliciting for what he has not to give; pale want, 
with all its gloomy attendants; with reſtleſs vehemence at- 
tempting to aſſail his integrity; yet in this ſtate of extreme 
indigence, to refuſe ſharing the reverſion of an eſtate to 
the prejudice of another ; he I fay, diſplays more magnan- 
imity of nünd, than did 6x axD180N, in the diſtribution ; 
of his ſupernumerary Thouſands ! 
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But the principal deſign of this eſſay, was intended to 
point out the abſurdity of mankind, in acting in fuch a 
direct contradiction to what their judgment approves ; 
which is tacitly acknowledging that they think candour 
and ſincerity pretty enough to decorate the hero of a 
Romance, but by no means neceſſary to be practiſed in 
real life. This is preferring the ſhadow before the ſub- 
ſtance with a witneſs, and degrading the man below the 
brute. But, in order to ſhle what is candour, and what 
is not, I ſhall attempt to illuſtrate my ſubje&, by 
endeavouring to draw a contraſt between the man of 
Candonr, and the man who is deſtitute of that Virtue ; or 
in other words, the diſſembler. 


LOW? LON EO LOW COW 
CON CANDOUR AND SINCERITY, 


IN my laſt Effay, T only ſpoke of Candour in general 
terns. I ſhall now attempt a definition of Candour; and 


endeavour to prove, that he who does not ftrive to culti- 


vate that virtue, is an enemy to himſelf, as he voluntarily 
neglects to promote his own real and moſt eſſential intereſt. 
But left I ſhould be deemed partial in my definition, when 
J call that man a diſſembler, who is not candid and fincere; 
J ſhall juſt beg leave to premiſe, that, in the caſe of virtue 
and vice, it is impoſſible to act in a neutral capacity. 
Nothing is more true than the obſervation of the Author 
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of the © @conoMyY oF HUMAN LIFE,” when ſpeaking 
of the period and uſes of Human Life; . Say not that 
« it were beſt not to have been born; or if born, that it 
& had been beſt to die early; nor dare to aſk of thy 
„Creator, where had been the Evil had I not exiſted? _ 
Good is in thy power; the want of Good is Evil; and 
4 if thy queſtion be juſt, lo! it condemneth thee !” 
Now, if I might be permitted to attempt an illuſtration 
of the words of this ſublime and elegant writer, I would 
define them thus, to render them more obviouſly applicable 
to my purpoſe. Man is a reaſonable creature; good and 
evil are both before lim; he is taught, not only by an 
innate principle, but by the precepts. of education; the 
amiableneſs of virtue, and the deformity of vice. As a 
Citizen of the World, and a member of Society, he muſt 
be active in the affairs and tranſactions of mankind ; con- 
ſequently he will be under an unavoidable neceſſity of 
exerciſing ſeveral moral virtues, or their oppoſite vices; If 
he does not practiſe candour, he muſt make uſe of ſome 
quality as a ſubſtitute for candour, and that muſt bediflimula. 
tion. If, in this place, I have been thought too prolix, I 
ſhall haſten to the point in hand; which is, to draw a 
contraſt between the man of candour, and the diſſembler. 
The latter may be ſo eaſy diſtinguiſhed, and is ſo well 
known in the world, that by the following ſhort ſketch 
you will quickly recognize the man. The diſſembler is 
one, who, by exerciſing every low art and ſtratagem to 
conciliate the eſteem of every man, is at length deſpiſed 
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by all men. He does not appear to have any fixed princi- 
ple of his own, but always accommodates himſelf to the 
genius and diſpoſition of the perſon, with whom he oc- 
caſionally converſes; and particularly where it is his intereſt 
to pleaſe. 


He always affects a free open countenance ; has a per- 
petual ſmile on his face whenever he meets you; and 
proteſts he is infinitely happy in finding you in health, 


When he imagines he can make you ſubſervient to his 


purpoſes, he will affect a particular kindneſs, and ap- 
- pear extravagantly fond of your company. Will treat 
you, and, amongſt other fulſome diſcourſe, and empty 
profeſſions, he will give you to underſtand, that, if at any 
time you are a little embarraſſed in regard to caſh ; you 
may freely demand his purſe, which, at all times, is at 
your ſervice. Should you have occaſion to put this 
avowed generoſity to the teſt, by letting him know that, 
fince he has been ſo very obliging as to make you a tender 
of his ſervices; you will at ſuch a particular day, be obliged 
to him for a favour of that nature. If the period you fix 
be at ſome remote diſtance, he anſwers, that he is glad you 
have made free to aſk him; that you may ſafely depend 
upon it, and alſo that he ſhall eſteem it a particular hap- 


pineſs in having it in Ai, power to ſerve you. When you 


apply at the appointed time, you are ſurprized to find him 
qut of the way. Should you ſee him ſome time aſter- 
Wards, (as he will imagine you have been ſupplied elſe- 
where) 
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where) he will tell you he was quite unhappy to have been 
abſent when you wanted his aſſiſtance; but that at any 
future time, you may ſafely rely on his generoſity. Should 
you then inform him that you only borrowed the ſam for 
a few days, innagining that when you faw,him, he would 
immediately ſupply you with the means of diſcharging 
your obligation to your friend; what pity ! he exclaims, 
vou did not apply ſooner ! I have this very day ſupplied a 
very particular friend with twice * ſum, and have left 
my ſeif without one guinea. 


Now, vou, who are fincere yourſelf, are at a loſs ta- 
deviſe why any man ſhould volluntarily ſubject himſelf to 
make uſe of ſuch pitiful evaſions, for no apparent benefit 
or advantage? But he has no ſuch refleftions. He thinks. 
you believe him; affects a forrowful look, pities your 
dittreſs; and, without reflecting on the poverty of his own: 
mind, unfortu MY miſtakes you for the Powe". 


Fes company, he affects to be diſtinguiſhed for his 5 
He generally toaſts the x1n6, or ſome other loyal health. 
And, ſhould he forget to diſplay his loyalty, (as he ſome- 
times does,) he drinks to every individual. particularly, as 
Sir your health, Sir your's, &c. and laſtly, Gentlemen 
all your healths! — This, he repeats ſo frequently, and with 
ſuch ridiculous formality, that even the face of profound 
gravity is drawn up into a ſmile. His greateſt tmbition 
is to be thought upon an equal footing with the man who 
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is moſt wealthy, and who of conſequence, talks the 
loudeſt, He anticipates the jeſt before it is ſpoken; ap- 
pears enamoured with a ſtory before it is half related ; and 
laughs at every petty anecdote, that he imagines is intended 
to convey humour. Should he hear an abſent worthy 
man loaded with calumnies, which he knows to be falſe ; 
he has not the ſpirit to contradict any part of what is ſaid, 
as he always makes it his rule, © never to cantradict 
* gentlemen in public company.” 


There are great variety of diſſemblers, in every depart-. 
ment of life; nay it his thought by ſome Philoſophers, 
that certain characters of this. ſtamp, have been artful 
enough to gain admittance into the courts of Princes 
where they have, by a kind of natural magic, ſo far 
prevailed on the Ear of Royalty; ; and faſcinated his un- 
derſtanding to that degree, that he has even been perſuaded 
to confign over whole Provinces to the incurſions. of a 


perfidious enemy. 


The Man of Candour, is one whom no pecuniary ad- 
vantages can Bias, to act contrary to the dictates of his 
own conſcience. He is conſtant and uniform in all his 
tranſactions amongſt mankind. He is ſincere in his pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip. Is flow in promiſing favours ; but 
when he has once given his word, in a matter of concern- 
ment, he is as ſedulous in performing the conditions, as if 
bound by the moſt ſacred oath. As he is ſenſible that 
men 
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men can form no adequate judgment of the integrity of 
each other, but by their actions, he eſteems it as the moſt 
conſummate folly, for any perſon: to attempt to recommend 
himſelf by a jargon of unmeaning words, and ſpecious 
pretences. As he is conſcious that Candour and Sincerity 
are not only amiable in themſelves, but alſo the means of 
eſtabliſhing his character amongſt mankind; he knows 
that a contrary conduct would not only ſubject him to 
have recourſe to a variety of low ſtratagems, which his ſoul 
deſpiſes; but wou'd alſo render him the object of contempt, 
both with God and Man. He has no inordinate defire 
after gain; or the accumulation of riches at the expenſe 
of his own peace of mind. Neither is he ſolicitous after 
titles of diſtinction; becauſe he well knows they cannot 
augment his virtue, or diſpenſe ane moment's. mitigation 
from pain. and grief. And even Fame, which almoſt 
every perſon purſues, is to him, an empty phantom, which 
always eludes the graſp. Tho' the applauſe of men ap- 
pears very deſirable, yet he diſdains to purchaſe it upon 
any other grounds than his own perſonal merit. If, by 
any remarkable effort of genius, he has beer: ſo fortuuate as 
to make his name the ſubjeft of popular applauſe; he finds 
that he is not proof againſt entertaining a kind of tumul- 
tuous pleaſure, on being thought the object of public ap- 
probation. Hence he finds that, the conſciouſneſs of being 
admired, ſubjects him to teniptation, lays open the avenues 
of vice, by inſenſibly leading him to arrogate to himſelf 
the nierit of what only belongs to the great diſpoſer of all. 
This 
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This convinces him that, to have deſerved well, ought to 
ſatisfy a reaſonable creature, being ſenſible that rewards 
are, in wiſdom, reſerved for another ſtate of exiſtence. I 
ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with a kind of Allegorical 
Eulogium, which perhaps may bear fome marks of 
ORIGINALITY, | 


The candid and upright man is the nobleſt of God's 
creatures, his eye is fixed upon TRUTH ; by her alone he 
regulates his ations, and is enamoured with the ſimplicity 
of her charms. He knows her to be of divine extraction, 
and coeval with eternity. When he contemplates her 
illuſtrious origin and divine alliance, he is fully reconciled 
to the guidance of her hand, being ſenſible that error is 
incomptatible with her name. When he conſiders her as 
the ſiſter of LIGHT, who are both handmaids to jove, 
and aſſiſted at the formation of all the viſible creation, 
and of all thoſe vaſt svsTEMs that ſurround us; he knows 
that ſhe can at laſt, conduct him to the regions of Eternal 
Bliſs, where his ſoul will be ſwallowed up in the con- 
templation of divine excellence and perfection. 


Err 
THOUGHTS ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


MUCH has been faid, at different periods of the 
World, on the ſubject of Human Happineſs. Many 
expedients have bcen formed, by ingenious ſpeculatiſts, 
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for the attainment of this ſublunary felicity : various have 


beeen the plans propoſed, to facilitate the acquiſition of 


this phantom of the imagination; as if it were poſſible for 
the powers of the human intelle& to remain ſtationary, or 
fixed, for any conſiderable length of time, upon * 
ſingle object. 


In whatever ſituation we can poſſibly be placed, there 
will always ſeem a /omething wanting; a kind of in- 
voluntary ſadneſs; which every mind feels, but cannot 
deſcribe, Corporeal gratifications, we all know, are of 
tranſient duration; and, to many of them, even thoſe 
accounted the moſt exquiſitely pleaſing ; not only ſatiety, 
but diſguſt and languor ſucceed. 


Intellectual enjoyments (which are certainly the moſt 
alluring ;) are evaneſcent and fleeting ; ſeldom affording 


that pleaſing gratification that our ſanguine expectations 


vainly anticipated. It may naturally be demanded, what 
is the cauſe of this grievous diſappointment ? 


To me, there appears to be many coyent reaſons why the 
mind never enjoys unmixed felicity in this ſtate of ex- 
iſtence; the principle one however is, that we are too apt 
to promiſe ourſelves greater degrees of happineſs than 
ſublunary things can poſhbly beſtow. When we are in 
purſuit of any promiſing gratification ; we generally con- 
template it in an abſtract ſenſe, as not being connected 
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with edntingent concommitants. We readily grant, that, 
in general, all human joys are imperfeet ; but do we not 
entertain a kind of mental reſervation in favour of our 


own ſagacity and prudence? Are we not apt to ſuppoſe 


that, in the general mode of human conduct, men 


fruſtrate the end of gratifications, by ſome miſchievous 
injudicious management, for which they only are culpable; 


but which, we truſt our nicer judgment, would have turned 


to a better account. 


The various ways by which the vanity of man deceives 
him, and counteracts, even his beſt reſolutions; are ſo 
numerous, that no perſon, in any degree acquainted with 
himſelf, will deny, that, on many occaſions, he has con- 
ceived thoughts of his own ſuperior prudence and diſcre- 
tion, that he wouid be aſhamed to own. That theſe 
miſtaken concluſions in our own favour, are among the 
many eccentricities of the human mind, moſt impartial 
men will, doubtleſs, readily admit: and, from this ſingle 
circumſtance, we have been led to form fallacious notions 


of the nature of human happineſs, It would be arrogant 


in me not to acknowledge, that I have been repeatedly 
delnded in the participation of intellectual gratifications, 
by expecting a greater degree of ſatisfaction from them 
than the nature of things could admit. 


I would wiſh to inculcate this maxim, {gained by ex- 
perience) in the minds of all young perſons, who have 
N | rational 
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rational pleaſure in view, * not to 4 FOR ** 


any earthly gratification, than the nature of an in perfect 
being is capable of receiving.” From entertaining falſe 
notions of human felicity, in the enjoyment of the various 
pleaſures, that the God of nature has wiſely provided for 
us, in order to ſniooth the more ruggid paths of our 
earthly probation; men have been led to pronounce all 
things vanity and wexation of ſpirit, This confeſſion, 
tho“ from the wiſeſt of men, does not appear to be 
grounded on a rational judgment, a juſt eſtimate of 
the nature of things; or, to the grand ſcheme of the wiſe 
Creator, who could not provide any thing that was not 
eltimately wiſe and good. * 


For the conſolation and encouragement-ol young per. 
ſons, who wiſh to fill up the meaſure of their duty in 
ſocial life; it is but 57% to inform them, that, if they 
preſerve themſelves untainted by vice, (which is ever bold- 
ing forth her illuſive joys;) they may find, in the intervals 
of their leiſure hours, harmleſs amuſements, that will 
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leave no ſting behind them. Youth, full of gay thoughts, 


and pleafing expectations, imagine that they ſhall find, in 
a full ſcope of exquiſite gratifications, as much happineſs 
in a few months, as, in the uſual gradation of human 
pleaſures, is experienced in a whole age. The modern 
man of pleaſure,. ſuppoſes that the Old put, his Father, 
(as he inſolently preſumes to ſtile him) does not know how 


to enjoy life. His grave admonitions, (the fruit of many 
*. | years 
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years obſervation and experience) are, by him, conſidered 
as fale maxims; reſulting from a total incapacity of 
enjoying life. Thus, deluded by his own vanity ; and 
buyed up with the empty applauſe of a few raw boys, 
profligates like themſelf: he voluntarily ruſhes into every 
ſcene of diſſipation: ruins his conſtitution, by wounding 
the ſtamina of life; - Squanders away the hard-earned 
fortune of his induſtrious, and too indulgent Father : and, 
dreadful alternative!) too frequently falls * his own 
hand. 


Buch are the dreadful conſequences of perverting the 
order of nature, and forming erroneous opinions con- 
cerning human. happineſs; for, even the profligate, (however - 
paradoxical it may appear ;) purſues happineſs in his way, 
only he totally miſtakes the road; and always deſpiſes 
every one who dares to inform him of his error. | 


To the youth of his age, I fhall only further remark, 
that. if they are determined to purſue the bent of their in- 
clinations, without being controled. by reaſon ; they muſt 
take the conſequences, I ſhall, at the ſame time, obſerve 
that, if they endeavour to cultivate habits of virtue; 
they will not, in the end, have any juſt cauſe to 
declare, that all is vanity, and that life is a bubble, unleſs 
they chuſe to make it one. For, he who lives agreeable to 
reaſon, that is, to virtue, lives happily ; and he whoſe 
life hath been dedicated to laudable purſuits, cannot be 
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faid to have Iived in vain; innocent pleaſures will ever be 
the attendants on temperance and virtue ; as pain, remorſe 
and milery, are the natural conſequences of vice, 
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ON THE USEFULNESS OF MAGAZINES. 


I aiwars reflect, with particular ſatisfaction, on the 


wen who firſt favoured the world with a periodical Miſcel- 


lany, under the appellation of a Magazine. His memory 
was ſo much revered by that excellent judge of mankind, 
the late Dr. JoxnsoN, that, I am perſuaded the 
Doctor would not have written the life of MR. cave, but 
from that very circumſtance of his being the Editor of a 
work; in the conduct of which, himſelf bore ſo con- 


ſiderable a part. 


How trivial ſoever ſome men may affect to think publica- 
tions of this kind ; and in whatever contempt they may 
hold them, or the readers of them; I will venture to 
aſſert, that they have (I mean the reſpectable publications 
bearing that name, not the paultry traſh and ribaldry that 
compoſe thoſe under the name of the xamnLeR's, and 
the woONDERFUL MAGAZINES :) contributed more to the 
entertainment and improvement of the youth of this 
Kingdom; and have diffuſed more real knowledge among 
the ſubordinate part of mankind, than almoſt all publica- 
tions united: nay, I may almoſt venture to ſay, more 
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knowledge has been gleaned from them, than from one half 
of the ſchools and other ſeminaries of learning in the 
kingdon,. 

., 


The reaſon is obvious. "There is a propenſity in the 
nature of man, to wiſh to be amuſed at the fame time 
that he is inſtructed: and, in the uſual dry method of 
imparting knowledge in the ſchools, the mind is fatigued 
and haraſſed ; nay diſguſted, with the tedious haberdaſhery 
of moods and tenſes, declenſion of nouns, &c. and con- W 
ſequently, by thus dogging their volatile minds, with mat- #1 
ters beyond the reach of their capacities to fathom ; diſguſt n 
and languor enſue : the conſequence of which is, they. 1 
become negligent and inattentive. The maſter finds him- N 


— 


ſelf under the neceſſity of exerciſing ſeverity ; the boys 4 
grow dull and diſpirited; and, if poſſible, more ſtupid : | 
in the ſequel, complaints are made to their parents, of | 
unmerited ſeverity being uſed; the boys are taken home I's 
for no other reaſon, than becauſe they were unable to | * 
perform impoſſibilities. From the averſion they have 4 


conceived towards. all learning, they often betake them- 
felves to idle practices; debaſe the mind, contract evil 
habits, and finally, become” uſeleſs members of ſociety. 
Whereas, had they been carefully and gently, led, thro? 
flowery paths, to the temple of the Muſes ; that is to ſay, 
had they been permitted to exerciſe their young minds with —_ 
ſuch little pleaſing ſtories, as divert and pleaſe the fancy; | 1 
they would have peruſed their Iittle tale with avidity, | 

ET | without 
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without having it impoſed upon them: hence, the taſk 
wonld have become an entertainment ; and they would 
have inſenſibly improved, without the drudgery of com- 
pulfive aſſiduity, and mortifying penance. 


It may be aſked where the grand fault lies, and what. 


method I would propoſe to obviate theſe inconveniences, 
and improve the underſtandings of my young pupils? 


I will anſwer the queries, and give my unſolicited opinion, 


even tho” I ſhould incur the diſpleaſure: of ſuch parents as 


do not ſufficiently attend to the capacities of their children, 


carefully watch their * and mark the bent of their 
geniuſes. 


The ſenſible, the candid, and the elegant mz. cav, 


very juſtly obſerves, when ſpeaking to a fond mother, on 


preferment. 


Perhaps (their genius yet unknown, ) 
Each lot of life's already thrown 

That, this ſhall plead, the next ſhall fight , 
The laft, aſſert the Church's right: 

I cenſure not the fond intent, 

But how precarious is th' event | 

By talents miſapply'd and croſt, 

Confider, all your ſons are loſt * - 


GaAY's FABLES, part 2d Fable 14th. 


the too ſanguine hopes ſhe entertains. of her children's. 
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The moral of this Fable is too obvious to require any 
illuſtration: and, is quite to the point in queſtion, viz. 
That too many parents are blind to their own offspring ; 
hence they mark out the line of life that all of their 
children ſhall act in, without reflecting whether their 
geniuſes are adequate to the great objects in view ; that is, 


whether they are likely to fill their reſpective offices with 


credit to themſelves, and with advantage to the com- 


munity. Of this, great judgment may be formed by the 


time they attain to the age of 14 years; ſome ſooner ; 
others, not even at that age: but there are ſome ſingular 
inſtances, of children diſplaying aſtoniſhing powers of 
mind, even at the age of five or fix years. I, myſelf can 
aſſert the truth of this. But theſe are rare inſtances; and 


may be conſidered as fingular exceptions to the general 
order of nature. 


But we muſt take nature as it is, not as we would wiſh 
it to be; we muſt not expect children to think and act 
like adults. Their powers of mind- muſt expand by 
degrees; they muſt be deceived (if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion) not dragged, into the love of learning. What- 
ever is impoſed, is irkſome : It is ſo to adults; well may 
it be ſo to children. Why therefore ſhould we lay a taſk 
upon a child, that we would throw off from our ſelves ? 
It is both unreaſonable and abſurd. What I would re- 
commend as the moſt effecacious method to. deceive 
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our ſchools, in a more general manner, a judicious 
felection of pleaſing tales, amuſing fables, and inſtructive 
allegories. When, by this method, the pupils have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the art of reading and ſpelling, 
(and nat before,) I would then have them to ſtudy gram- 
mar, and rhetoric; it is then, they will beſt reliſh it; and, 
I will anſwer for it, they will underſtand it ten times better. 
Emulation, will ſtimulate them to ſtudy it, after having 
already acquired the requiſites that will enable them to- 
underſtand the principles laid down for its attaiament. 


At preſent the cry of parents is, put him forward as 
Faſt as poſſible in Latin: I wiſh him to be a Scholar, I 
know he can learn any thing. The maſter, knowing the 
partiality of parents towards their children, is afraid of 
giving offence, by inſinuating any doubt of the amazing 
aptitude and docility, of his new pupil; reaſons (but not 
candidly) thus, Why ſhould I thwart the views of this 
weak parent? Why refuſe the emolument held out to me, 
by expoſtulating with a perſon who will hear no reaſon ? 
I will take the money, 2 let him take the con- 
N 6 * 


The abſurd 3 of attempting to initiate children 
into the knowledge of grammar, at an age, when it is im- 
poſlible for them to underſtand tho complex rules laid 
down for the attainment of its principles; is ſufficiently 
FRP Is it not 
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evident, by only obſerving with what promptitude memory 
will aſſiſt ſome boys to recite their fudied exerciſes, who, 
when they come to apply the rules to actual compoſition, 
are ſo miſerably deficient, as to evince, that all they ſay, is 
only like a parrot, got by rote. 


It may be aſked, what better mode I wonld introduce to 
facilitate the attainment of knowledge? I have, in fome 
degree, anticipated it. To what I have before recom- 
mended, I would indulge the pupils in the peruſal of ſome 
of the moſt approved periodical publications, particularly 
Magazines; many of which, contain an aſſemblage of 
agreeable, entertaining and inſtructive matter, together 
with whatever is pleaſing, in the circles of public enter- 
tainment. 


Poetry, which, of all other things, is moſt pleaſing to 
young minds, and which, greatly tends to. improve the taſte; 


may be there found to amuſe them. And, ſhould any 


latent ſeeds of genius, lie hid in their minds, they may, 
by this means, be called forth into action. I have 


known literary attempts uſhered into the world, and. 
foſtered with kindly warmth; by the indulgent editors of 
works of this kind; that, the authors, by thus knowing 


their own ftrength, have been encouraged to attempts that 
have claimed public approbation. Many of ux. Knox's 
Eſſays, were publiſhed in the Univerſal Magazine, under 
the ſignature K, before they appeared Collectively. Many 
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of bx. GorpsMirn's Eſſays, r in ſome of theſe 
public vehicles of A 


I would not be underſtood to infer, from: any thing 1 
have advanced, that I expect every youth to be a Poet, or, 
an Eſſayiſt; by no means. Theſe are gifts inherent in 
fome minds; and are not to be ingrafted, tho' where they 
reſide, they certainly may he improved. Such publica- 
tions, as I have alluded to, by being introduced into 
ſchools, the boys are furniſhed with the means towards the 
attainment of information ; and if, under theſe advantages, 
fome individuals make no improvement; it demonſtrably 
evinces a want of capacity. 


I have often been led to think, that a book might be 
compiled rom the various elega ncies ſcattered through the 
writings of our Engliſh Authors; much more ſuitable, 
and better adapted to the capacities of youth, than any 
publication of the kind extant. I mean ſuch a book a 
would comprize a ſufficient quantity of matter; and yet 
come at a moderate price. EN FiELD's Speaker, (now a 
common ſchool book:) is a judicious compilation for 
young men of mature age, who have acquired a true taſte 
for the elegant and ſublime ; but, how, the fine ſtrokes of 
nature, that appear in the quotations fron SHAKESPEAR 3 
the high ſtrain of eloquence in the Speech of rLoxp 
LYTTLETON, or the Speech of c. Marius to the Romans; 
with magy. others that might be mentioned; can be un- 

| derſiood» 
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derſtood, or reliſhed, by boys of eight years of age; is 
more than I can reconcile to my own ſatisfaction. 


The recital of the various exploits and noble actions of 
the firſt characters in ancient or modern hiſtory ; the 
Sublime ſentiments, the ſudden burfts of genius, occaſioned 
by the violent agitation of the peffons, in men of the 
rt parts, who were hackney'd in the ways of the world; 
cannot poſſibly accord with the feelings of raw, inex- 


perienced boys, who have no knowledge of mankind. 


It is a ſelf-evident truth, that the true end of ſpeaking 
er writing, is to make ourſelves ſufficiently underſtood. 
He who fabricates a book for general uſe, ought to ac- 
commodate his matter to the capacities of thoſe to whom 
it is addrefſed ; otherwiſe it will not anſwer the end pro- 
poſed. Whether the book alluded to, is calculated for 
the capacities of young boys; I ſhall leave to the judg- 
ment of the diſcerning part of mankind. 


The beſt compilation of this kind, that I have yet ſeen, 
15, © The Pleaſing Inftrufor.” It was a popular ſchool- 
book; but it is ow laid -afide for the Speaker, but for 
what reaſon, I cannot deviſe. That the former, is better 
calculated for general inſtruction, is too obvious to require 
any inveſtigation. There are two other books, that I 
would wiſh might be more generally read in ſchools; I 
mean GAY's FABLES, and the 5CONOMY OF HUMAN 

LIFE, 
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L1FE. I know not of any books ſo well adapted to 
inſtru, entertain, and improve young minds; as alſo 
to facilitate their improvement in the art of reading. The 
Fables of Mr. Gar, are written with ſuch eaſe and ele- 
gance, that eyery perſon, © (unleſs diveſted of common 
ſenſe) muſt receive amuſement from the peruſal of them. 
As to the &conNoMY OF. HUMAN TIFE; I think it a 
maſterly production; and does rxICHARDSON, (the true 
Author of this ſublime fyſtem of morality) as much 
honour, as either his CLAR1s84, or his GRANDISON ; tho” 
excellent in their kind : yet were I to chuſe which of theſe 
productions I would relinquiſh, I ſhould not long heſitate 
to give up the elegant Novels, rather than part with this 
fine Syſtem of Morality.. 75 


I ſhall cloſe my Eſſay, with remarking, that, what 
is here advanced, is only to be conſidered as a flight 
outline of ſchool education; and but preparatory to higher 
attainments. If a man has the welfare of his fellow 
creatures at heart; it is certainly laudable to advance his 
private opinion on every matter of public concernment; 
provided it does not militate againſt the peace of individuals, 
or the general happineſs of the community at large. 


It is a truth not to be controverted, © that the more 
light that is thrown upon any object, the more it will be 
illuminated.“ What is true in viſion, is equally fo in 
morals. It is thro? the combined efforts of ſpeculative 
| | men 
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men, in tue ſucceſſive ages of civilization, that the "PET 
have arrived to ſuch a degree of comparative perfection. 
Every ſucceeding age, adds a little to the general ſtock; and, 
tho' a ſingle individual ſhould only contribute as it were, a 
mite to the public good; he certainly merits ſome degree 
of regard, fince his aim is not partially directed to the 

benefit of a few individuals, but to mankind colleQtively. 


" ON EO OULU 
" REFLECTIONS ON THE TATLER AND SPECTATOR. 


THERE is no period of my life, that I reflect upon 
with ſo much pleaſure, as when I firſt read the TATLEx 
and the srECTATOR. My mind was, at that time, detached 
from all cares, unconnected with the affairs of the world 
and its concomitant anxieties. I read with a deſire to 
be entertained and benefited ; and, I truſt, that my read- 
ing was not miſapplied. My method was, to begin with 
the firſt volume, and peruſe every paper in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion: by which means, I was enabled to enter into the 
plan and deſign of the work; gather all the references to 
former papers; and (without exerciſing any extraordinary 
degree of penetration and diſcernment ;) I could diſcover 
the connection of its parts: and the end and ſcope of the 
Author's views, in exhibiting to the world a work of ſuch 
tranſcendent merit and excellence. The srECTAronx, par- 
ticularly, is a compleat work, comprizing in itſelf, almoſt 
n than can decarate and embelliſh human 
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compoſition. Excluſive of the elegant and fublime re- 
Iigious and moral Eſſays, particularly, thoſe on the 
pleaſures of imagination: the judicious critic, on LT Ox 's 
PARADISE LosT, &c. there is alſo character, incident, and 
plot; all of them ſupported with much greater propriety; 
and, infinitely more natural, than I have ever obſerved in 
Dramatic compoſition. 


The principal Characters in plays, are generally, ſo much 
overcharged, that they do not apply to characters in real 
life. The incidents are generally ſuch, as ſeldom, if ever, 
occur in the natural train of events. Indeed, the characters, 
in moſt of the plays I- have read, do not ſeem to have the 
privilege of free agents; but appear to be hurry'd on by 
an involuntary impulſe, to the perpetration of actions, the 
moſt unnatural, prepoſterous and abſurd. This, the 
Author ſeems to be under a kind of neceſſity of doing, in 


order to haſten the cataſtrophe ; where inevitable ruin of 


fortune, and ſometimes ſuicide, is to conclude a life of the 
moſt conſummate folly and guilt. | 


But; on the contrary, the imaginary club mentioned in 


the $8PECTATOR, is compoſed of fuch characters as are 


ſeen every day, in real life. They act as men who. 
placed in ſtations, that require regularity of conduct, and 
rectitude of principle. Six ROGER DE COVERLEY, is 
repreſented as a country gentleman, of genteel, tho“ not 
. MN ; | courtly, 
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courtiy, education. He is not claſſically learned; but h 
is poſſeſſed of plain good ſenſe: bath an excellent hea 

and tender ſenſibility ; but, from a total inattention 
certain punctilio; - (deemed ſo eſſentially neceſſary f 

thofe who wiſh to figure in genteel life ;) he is ſometin 

betrayed,” in the warmth of his heart, into acts, that ſur 

ject him to inconveniences ; which ſeem to reflect r. 
-honour-on his character. 


The circumſtance of his diſappointment, in not obtain- 
ing the amiable widow, (whoſe reception, and appearance 
in the court of juſtice, is capitally drawn ;) gives the 
Knight frequent opportunities of throwing out many 
judicious reflections; not more natural and innocent, 
than pleaſing and inſtruftive. StR roGER, ſeems indeed 
to have been MR. aDD1S0N's favourite character; I own 
he pleaſes me very much. I am ſure the clergy owe much 
to the memory of MR. ApbDIsON; for he has ſupported 
their character in a manner that does the higheſt honour to 
the liberality of his heart. I will take this opportunity of 
obſerving, (without adulation, ) that there have been, and 
now are, men of that order, who, for genius and worth, 
may vie with the higheſt charadters in life. Amongſt thoſe 
of the {aſt century, Ds, TIL.LoTsoN, and DR. BARROW, 
rank high i in my eſteem : and, as to thoſe of the preſent 
age, the Biſhops of LonDov, and LAN DAFT, bid fair for 
poſthumous fame. My readers will pardon this digreſſion_ 


the 
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Does not the character of the Templar, exhibit a man of 
the ſtricteſt honour and probity in his profeſſion? Carr. 
SENTRY, ſeems to be a character ſtruck out, and ſupported _ 
by MR. STEELE, who has done him great juſtice : But of 
all the characters in that reſpectable ſociety ; that of wit 
HONEYCOMB, is the moſt finiſhed and natural; and, I 
delieve, gains the greateſt number of admirers. He is, I 
muſt own, the moſt compleat man of pleaſure that I have 
any where met with. His boaſting of favours from ladies, 
whom he never ſaw, and his afking the advice of his 
friends whether he ſhould marry the richeſt lady in town, 
(who, by the bye, he never ſpoke to,) is no more than I 
tave known of a beau of a ſubordinate order, 


The circumſtance of his marrying his dairymaid, after. 
all his boaſted connections with the higheſt and moſt 
elevated characters amongſt the fair ſex ; and his apologiz- 
ing letter to the club, on this extraordinary event, wherein 
he attempts to extenuate his conduct, in a ftrain of affected 
reformation and piety ; is the moſt maſterly picture of a 
reformed rake, that can, perhaps be found, in the writings 
of any author of modern date. In a word, I have always 
confidered the sPECTATOR, as the moſt complete periodical 
work that the world was ever favoured with; and, the in- 
genious Authors of this beautiful, aſſemblage of all that is 
innocent, uſeful, and even elegant; ſhall 1812 have my 
warmeſt ITN 
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I hope it will not be deemed arrogant in me, ſhould I 
juſt obſerve in this place, that, unleſs a perſon warmly 
intereſts himſelf in the fate of characters, that are ex- 

| hibited to him, (whether real or fiftious,) he will never 
thorroughly enter into the true ſpirit of what he reads. 
Whoever takes up a book in a careleſs indolent frame of 
mind; and only reads a little here and there, in a curſory 
manner ; whatever his natural abilities may be ; will never 
enter into the author's plan, diſcover one half of his * 
beauties; or catch the ſublime ſpirit of his fentiments. 4 


In like manner, if a man fits down with a malevolent 
intention to carp at flight inaccuracies and trivial faults, 
(which may be found in all human compoſitions) he may = 
indeed pleaſe himſelf with having diſcovered, in amber, of 


(as rorE ſays.) 


« Hairs, or ſtraws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms, 


but then he entirely fruſtrates the true end. of reading, 
which 1s, to obtain knowledge, or receive entertainment. 


Some have found fault with the srRECTA TOR, as con- 
taining niany. papers of a light trivial kind. Granted. But 
then, may not this be diſpenſed with, even on the ſcore of 
relaxation, from more ſerious and intereſting matter. But 

even in theſe papers, there is more merit than perhaps, 
may, at firſt ſight, be diſcovered. The srscTATOR, in 
8 ; delineating 
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delineating many characters, was under the neceſſity of 
adopting, not only their ſtile, but their weak and futile 
mode of reaſoning. As an inſtance of which, we may 
read the letter from M1ss B. D. in No. 475, wherein ſhe 


deſcribes the perfeftions of wr. suArETx, aſking the 


SPECTATOR's advice, whether ſhe ſhould marry that ac- 
compliſhed gentleman, (who is all perfection in her eyes, 
and whom ſhe is determined to marry at all events;) is a 
letter replete with girliſh paſſton; contains indeed, not 
much weighty reaſoning, but a great deal of Iuman nature; 
and ſhews what ſuperficial accompliſhments had gained 
an unſurmountable aſeendency over her childiſh mind. 


« If you did but ſeg how he rolls his ſtockings !” and, 


I with you could ſee him dance!“ are aſpirations, pe- 
culiar to girls in love with pretty fellows ! 


The Hiſtory of FLAavia and vv rA, is a moſt 
intereſting ſtory ; is cloſely copied from nature; is a true 
picture of the manner that love matters are conducted, 
and broken off, in polite circles; and, a melancholy 
portraiture of the natural—no, I recall the expreſſion ; I 
ſay the acquired, depravity of a ming, that will be at no 
pains to cultivate, and eftabliſh, principles of candour and 
ſincerity. | "50 
From the celebrity of Mn. approN's literary character; 

and bis great abilities as an Eſſayiſt, many perſons have 

. | | been 
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been ready to pronounce that there are no papers of con- 
ſiderable merit in the syECTATOR or TATLER, except 
thoſe that where written by him. There is certainly much 
prejudice in this aſſertion, which, in ny opinion is un- 
generous: it likewiſe diſplays more malevolence than nice 

| diſcrimination. The papers furnifhed by avp1isoN, muſt 

| be allowed the pre-eminence, yet, that the whole of this 

* juſtly- celebrated work, is executed in a ſuperior ſtile, by 

| writers of the greateſt abilities; muſt be confeſſed by every 

man of candour and generous principles. 


— — 
—— 


The 87th paper of the TATLER, written by s1& Rich. 
-STEELE, containing the judicious and ſenſible reflections on 
the dignity of human nature, under all the diſadvantages 
| of life; is beautifully exemplified and illuſtrated in the 
| Epiſtle from Serjeant Hall. In the whole of this paper, 
| MR. STEELE wrote from the genuine feelings of his heart ; 
1 and, when a man writes from his feelings, he ſeldom fails 
of drawing forth ſimilar feelings from the breaſts of his 
readers. Man is every where, the ſame ; different educa- 
i ; tion, and fituations, in which he niay be placed, give a 

_w- different bias to his thoughts and actions. Let no man 
therefore exult as being ſuperior to another. All men 
13 are alike obnoxious to contingencies: but let every one 
| aim, to-the utmoſt of his power, to promote virtue, peace, 
and concord, amongſt his fellow mortals, as he muſt 
aſſuredly anſwer to the contrary, at his peril. 
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REMARKS ON DR. JOHNSON'S RAMBLER, 


NEXT to the srECTATOR, GUARDIAN, and TATLER; 
I am mioſt taken with Dr. jJornNsON's RAMBLER. 


This delightful periodical work, if we contemplate it 
in its full magnitude, muſt excite our admiration and 
aſtoniſhment. When we reflect, that no fewer than 205 
beautiful ſentimental Eſſays, were furniſhed by one man, 
in the ſhort period of two years; it muſt make us think 
a little; and unleſs we have more ſhallow pride than good 
ſenſe; we ſhall be led to adore that inexhauſtible ſource of 

all perfection: who can beſtow on his creatures ſuch 
wonderful emanations of his wiſdom. 


Many critics have attempted to detract from the merit 
of the RAMBLER, by obſcrving, that the doctor's ſtile is 
wal unnatural ; that it is laboured, ſtiff and formal; that he is 
3 always introducing words derived from the Latin; that 
MJ there is a certain turgidity in his writings, that is diſguſting : 
with many other little minute; that plainly prove them to 
have been actuated by that ungenerous principle of male- 
volence. The matter of fact is, that they ſicken at 
ſuperior excellence. That the doctor makes uſe of many 
words derived from the latin, is very true: but are they 
not, in general, ſuch words as are allowed to be embel- 
liſhments to our language; and ſuch as have a peculiar 
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tiſms, licentious idioms, and 
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foftneſs in the pronunciation? He tells us in his laſt 
Number, « that he had laboured to refine our language to 


grammatical purity, and to clear it from colloqual barba- 
lar - combinations. 


Something, be hath certainly added to the elegance of 


its conſtruction; and ſomething to the harmony of its 
I think he very juſtly obſerves, '* that, - 
« whoever knows the Engliſh tongue in its preſent extent, 


* cadence.” 


&« will be able to expreſs his thoughts without further help 
* from other nations.“ | 


If the Doctor has any fault in his papers, it is in making 
uſe of fine ſounding words, to expreſs low ideas, or 


matters of very trifling import : but the many excellencies 


diſperſed through this beautiful work, ſo far out ballance 


the ſlight imperfections; that it were the * of mean- 
neſs to dwell upon them. | 


The x amBLER eſſentially differs from the sr cTATOR, 
in the plan and deſign of the work. The srEcTaToR 


avowedly, a Cenſor on the reigning manners of the age. 
In order to accompliſh this plan, and make it apply to 


characters in real life, it was certainly eſſentially neceſſary 


to elect a club compoſed of characters, who were able to 
diſcriminate in a proper manner, upon whatever came 
under their cognizance; and give in their report to the _ 
club. Mx. sTEELE, was the official medium thro' which . 


the intelligence was conveyed to the public; whilſt the 
active 
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Active members were ſcret ned behind the curtain, to he 
brought forward at a convenient opportunity. The 
fictitious ſignatures affixed to moſt of the papers, afford 
5 a demonſtrable proof & the ignorante and malevolence of 
tte critics, who, in all ages, are ever nibbling and carping 
at that excellence which they cannot reach. It is humerous 
0 bear them imputing papers to wrong perſons ; and re- 
probating the abilſties of a hun, wheſe Eſſay, had, that 
very morning, exhaufted all their powers of panegyric. 


But the plan of the RAMRTER is quite of a different 
"4 nature. Ds. jonnsoN's forte is, abſtract redfoning, nice 
diſerimination; deep reſearch into the hurnan mind; trac- 
ing out the latent cauſes of events; and the motives that 
ent riſe to err ee NN 3 in the actions of free 


- He appears to have the faculty of penetrating into the 
_ -inmoſt receſſes of the human heart; finding out every 
labyrinth in the mind of man: and painting to him in 
words, what himſelf only imperfectly conceived. From 
the moſt trivial hint, the Doctor will branch out into 
arguments the moſt ingenious, fubtle and inſinuating. 
From the bare circumſtance of his neglecting to prepare, 
in time, a paper for the day, he fat down and penned that 
5 excellent diſcourſe on 2 8 of procraſtination. 


1 ue 
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T know, that men forget, or overlook, many things, 
hich, upon a ſecond reading, they will more minutely 
amine, and admire. Let any man of good ſenſe and 
W diſcernment, read the firſt nine numbers of the RaMBLER, 
nnd then anſwer, whether they do not contain more in- 
genious argument than is to be found in any nine Eſſays 

of the ſame length, in any periodical work fince the 
= sr:craror; for, I muſt except uA. ADDISON'S inimi- 
table papers on religion, and ou the immortality of the ſoul. 
There is a maſculine dignity, an eaſy elegance and beauty 
in MR. AaDDisoN's writings, that captivate, and charm 
the mind. | 


The moſt ſhining talent in Mr. jJouNs0N, is his happy 
turn for Allegory. In this ſpecies of writing, I do not 
think he has any equal in onr language. His Allegory of 
Truth and Falſehood ; his Allegorical Hiſtory of Reſt and 
Labour; The Voyage of Life ; with his Garden of Hope, 
&c. are irrefragable proofs. of a ſuperior mind, and 
enlarged faculties. 0 
There are however, ſame papers in the RAM RL ER, 
which, tho“ ingeniouſly written, go not accord with my 
ideas. I mean the principles he reaſons from, do not meet 
— with my acquieſcence. One inſtance of the kind may 
be found in No. 64. On the requiſites to conciliate 
« Friendſhip.” I give the Doctor credit for the ingenious 
manner, in which he has treated this Eſſay iu moſt of its 
| | parts; 
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parts; but « that, the firſt act of uncommon kindneſs 
ſhould endanger the growth of Friendſhip,” on the part 
of the party obliged ; is a poſition that will not ſtand the 
teſt of ſound reaſon ; for, tho' the delicate mind of man 
may be little hurt, at the reflection of having received 


benefits that he cannot repay in the ſame coin ; yet he 


ſhould pay his Friend the compliment to believe, that he 
thinks himſelf ſufficiently rewarded in having it in his 
power to diſpenſe favours on a worthy objeft. Gratitude 
or the part of the receiver, would, I ſhould, ſuppoſe, be 
a ſufficient compenſation, when it is not in his power to 
diſcharge the debt in a pecuniary way. A mutual partici- 
pation of favours, is generally moſt agreeable to both 
parties; but then in this caſe, the diſintereſted part of 
friendihip, can have no exiſtence. The firſt, is only the 
friendſtip of the world, which Chriſt ſo much reprobates. 


I had no intention of introducing this remark, when I 


began this Effay ; neither is it intended as a reflection upon 
DR. JOHNSON's judgment: it may however ſhew, that all 
men do not ſee things in the fame doint of view; tho 
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His remarks on the various ways that men a | 
themſelves, in ſuppoſing that their own lives will not be 
' ſhort ; are written with much ingenuity and good ſenſe. 
The 81ſt, and the 1 10th papers, are beautifully written; and 
contain many uſeful obſervations ; well worthy of our 
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moſt ſerious attention. 
well be ſaid, on the danger of too great application to the 
ſeverer ſtudies; as being the means of relaxing the 
ardour of that duty which we owe to God, and to our 
fellow creatures. But, there is no paper in the x AMBLER 
that has afforded me ſo nuch delight, as, No. 97, which 
was furnifhed by an annonymous correſpondent. The 
ſubject is really intereſting ; and the ſtile is ſo eaſy and 
familiar, that, I think every man who has experienced 
the truths therein contained, muſt be affected by his 
manner of handling them. The letter is of equal im- 
portance to this age, as to that in which it was firſt written; 
for alas! ſo tranſient is this ſtate of exiſtence, that the 
ſhort period of 40 years; (the time elapſed ſince the 
firſt publication of the RAM RLE R/ almoſt comprize the life 
of man ! 


In offering thele remarks on the merits of the sy E- 
TATOR, TATLER, and RAMBLER ; it is hoped T ſhall be 


exculpated from the imputation of conceit or arrogance ; - 


fince I claim but a vety ſmall degree of merit on this 
head : little invention being exerciſed in curſory remarks 
of this nature, However, it may be the means of exciting 
ſome few of my readers, who are of a ſpeculative turn; 


to examine with greater care, and more ſcrupulous nicity, 


the papers I have alluded to. If, on having made the 
ſcrutiny, they ſhould find more merit in thoſe writings, 
than, from a ſuperficial peruſal, they have hitherto diſ- 
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covered ; I ſhall at leaſt claim the merit of OR directed , 


their views to where ſolid entertainment is to be found. 
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REMARKS ON THE EPITHET © G00D FELLOW.” 


MR. LOCKE, in his Egay on human underſtanding, 
very ſenſibly animadverts on the abuſe of words; and has 
filled ſeveral pages on the ſubject. It is certain that there was 
but too much ground for his undertaking to write on the 
abuſe of words; arid indeed, at this day, there appears 
full as much occaſion to cenſure that practice, as in his 
time. However, it is not my intention to enlarge on the 
inconfiſtency of it, as it would lead me from the chief 
deſign of this eſſay. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to 
only one inſtance of the kind, and that is the epithet 
« good Oy generally beſtowed on drunkards. 


The original uſe and deſign of words, was, for the im- 


mediate conveyance of ideas. Almoſt every word has a 


certain diſtinct idea annexed to it, hence words may be term- 
ed the figures, or images of the ideas they convey. Now ſo 


Jong as we do not pervert their uſe, by annexing to the 


ſame words different ideas, language continues to be in* 
telligent ; we are perfectly enabled to underſtand each other, 
and reaſon on variety of ſuhjects; but, when men, either 
thro* wantonneſs or ignorance, make uſe of the ſame 
words to expreſs ideas, as oppoſite in their nature, as the 


poles * 
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poles are with reſpect to each other, it is moſt certainly, 
the groſſeſt inſult on the original deſign of ſpeech. To 
addreſs a drunkard by the appellation of * good fellow,” 
is not only an abuſe of words, but alſo involves a mani- 
feſt contradiction. Every Engliſh reader, who has any 
knowledge of grammar, knows, that the adjective © good,” 
implies the object referred to, to be poſſeſſed of deſirable 
qualities; which a drunkard, as ſuch, is not. The gene- 
ral acceptation of the ſubſtantive * fellow,” is underſtood 
to imply a mean wretch, or a deſpicable perſon. Con- 
 ſequently, when theſe words are addreſſed to any man they 

naturally involve a manifeſt contradiction. 8 | 


urig, held the word © good,” ſo ſacred, that he re- 

proved the young man, mentioned in ſcripture, for ad- 

drefling his outward manhood by the appellation of good 

& maſter;”. and yet it is certain that no one more frictly 

merited the title. But the moderns, at this day, proſtitute 

the word good, on almoſt every occaſion, and never more 
ſo than when they call a drunkard © good.“ 


There is no fingle vice, (ſave murder,) which, in my 
opinion, ſo greatly degrades human nature, as drunkenneſs, 
Some, perhaps may ſay that ( gluttony is more deteſtable,” 
to which, I anſwer, There is no difference that I can 
perceive, they are one and the /ame : the diſtinction, (if 
there be any) lies in this, that the one gorges victuali, and 
the other guzzles down liquids, The latter ſeems more 

beaſtly, 
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beaſtly, as it deprives him of the uſe of his reaſon, and 


reduces him to the ſame ſtandard ; tho' in effect, they are 
equally gluttons. 


1 bs have heard one of the votaries of 


' Baccnvs declare, © that to rail againſt drunkenneſs, was 


to utter blaſphemy againſt the Gods, and a ſatire on all 
mankind.” I muſt confeſs I could not but fmile at the idea 


he formed of divinity ; but at the fame time, was ſorry to 


hear a charge laid to the whole race of 'mankind, which 
only related to individuals, It is certain, that drunken- 
neſs is a vice that is very common; but allowing that the 
greateſt part of men are addicted to exceſſive drinking, it 
ſurely does riot follow from hence, that all mankind are 
drunkards: — neither does it 5eing common, render it the 
leſs reprehenſible, or make it the leſs heinous and deteſtable 
any more than the contenipt of virtue diminiſhes its 
genuine beauty. However, I am perſuaded, that the in- 
dulence they are favoured with, from the rational, ſober 
part of mankind, prevents them in a great meaſure, from 
diſcovering their real meanneſs and deformity. The terms 


good fellow, folly foul” and ſuch kind of ridiculous 


epithets, make them begin ta conceit themſelves heroic 
ſpirits, and what not: whereas, were they but treated 
with the contempt they deſerve, it probably might be the 


means of exciting in them æ ſenſe of ſhame, and yoorg 


contribute to reform their behaviour. 
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It is aſtoniſhing to think how men's ſenſes have been 


debaſed, and their ideas corrupted, by continuing in a 


courſe of rioting and diffipation for a ſucceſſion of years. 
A friend of mine, once related to me the following ſtory 
which he was an ear witneſs to, A jolly zoper, ſoliciting an 
acquaintance of the ſame ſtamp, to accompany him into 
the country for a few days, on a party of pleaſure, and 


to pay a viſit to another of their boon companions, who 


reſided a few miles out of town; the other objected, alledg- 

ing, that buſineſs of importance, required his attendance 
at home. The firſt, made uſe of every argument his 
mind could ſuggeſt, but without effect; at laſt however, 
he was heard to pronounce, with peculiar emphaſis, the 
following words. Why man, we ſhall have /uch fun 
as never was known; beſides, we ſhall be as drunk every 
night, as David's ſow.” This argument was not to be 
withſtood, it was irreſiſtable. "The idea of being as drunk 
every night as. * navip's ſow,” made fo ſenſible, fo 
forcible an impreſſion on his mind, that all his former 


objections vaniſhed in an inſtant, and he immediately 


Hovore he would ſhare the delicious fun with him. 


It is a notion ſtrangely prevalent amongſt a great part of 
mankind, that getting drunk together, is the cement of 
friendſhip, and, that it can by no means fubſiſt without it. 
If a man has occaſion to go abroad, let his. buſineſs be 
ever ſo urgent or momentous, yet if he neglects to ap- 
point a meeting at a tavern, and pay what is called © his 

: | farewell,” 
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farewell,” he muſt be branded as a pitiful fellow. I would 
by no means, condemn the drinking a harnileſs glaſs 
together, if opportunity offered, it is laudable and harm- 

leſs, when conducted with decency and order, and con- 
ſined to the bounds of moderation. But alas! amongſt 
topers, there is no medium. If the maſter of the treat, 
does not © Feep it up” until day- light, he is looked upon 
as one of a daſtardly ſpirit. They imagine too, that they 

ſhall appear © dull rogues” unleſs they diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by ſome extraordinary atchievement. —Accorningly, 
ſome bright genius more enterprizing than the reſt, gives 
the ſignal in the true buck-ſtile © come, my bucks ! let's 


kick up a duſt!” ſmaſh goes the punch-bowl, and the 


whole apparatus on the table. Chairs, looking glaſſes, &c. 
are ſacrificed as an offering to Baccuvs. After which, 
they all fally forth like a troop of banditti; perhaps a 
ſiddler in the train, moſt miſerably perſecuting cat-gut, and 
may be ſaid to act literally, in the character of oxrRBUs, 
making the beaſts dance around him. 


It is difficult to deſcribe the various inſtances, of wit 
and genius diſplayed on theſe occaſions, Afﬀter having 
given ſufficient proof of the harmony of their vocal 


f powers, by voiciferating in the higheſt key, they have 


recourſe to muſcular force. Carriages, carts, butcher's 
bulks, in a word, every moveable object in their way, is 
overturned, diſplaced or broken. After having exhauſted 
their more than Herculean rage, en ee eee 


E 


harmleſs objects, they return in triun ph, like ſo many 
CESARS or ALEX ANDERS, and recount, over the con- 
cluding bowl, theſe unparalle'd nocturnal exploits; and 
compliment each other as droll geniuſes, and infinite in 
facetiouſneſs and humour. 


Is it not the moſt groſs abuſe of language, to call that 
man a © good fellow,” who not only degrades himſelf 
below the brate creation, but what is worſe, endeavours 
by every artifice to reduce others to the ſame ſtandard ? 
He looks upon it as a magnificent exploit, when he has 
perſuaded a poor, inoffenſive, inexperienced man, to over- 
charge himfelf with liquor, - your © good fellow, will 
ſhake you by the hand, and tell you he loves you in his 
foul, when at the ſame time, his defign is, to deprive you 
of the uſe of your reaſon; and will call you an unman- 
nerly clown, if you decline drinking, till you fall beneath 
the table, that he may have the opportunity of indulging 
himſelf in a brutal laugh. Theſe “ good fellows,” are 
often what we call © good natured;” which gives them 
an opportunity of being more agreeable, and conſequently 
more dangerous, companions. Good nature, is ay amiable 
quality, and naturally attracts our eſteem ; tho' in fact, it 
reflects no merit on the poſſeſſor, becauſe it is a 
conſtitutional; yet the vulgar falſely attribute it as a merit 
in thoſe who are by nature endued with it. When the 
phyſiognomiſt told soch, that the traits of - his 
countenance, indicated him to be naturally N to anger 

8 . | | and 
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and drunkenneſs, the philoſopher owned the juſtice of his 
remark : yet (to his immortal honour be it ſpoken !) tliis 
ame $0CRATES, exerted ſuch fortitude, that he triumphed 
over both theſe failings, and afterwards, become the pattern 
of ſelf· mortification, ſobriety and placability. Now this: 
was meritorious in a perſon, whoſe natural diſpoſition was. 
averſe to either of thele virtues. 


But what, in my opinion, renders drunkermeſs altogether 
inexcuſable, is, becauſe it is not a caſual weakneſs, in- 
cident to mankind in general. The contrary is evident, 
and we need only appeal to facts, to prove our aſſertion 
Are not youth in general, averſe to inordinate drinking ? 
Nay, do not many of them confeſs, that, after a hearty 
draught, they deteſt the taſte of liquor? Nature retorts 
againſt it. Nature indeed, does invite to ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, but intemperance, is incompatible with her name = 
But men voluntarily become fots and drunkards thro” a 
miſtaken notion of ſeeming manly ;, and falſely imagine, 
that ſobriety and effeminancy, are inſcparable.—Art thou: 
bleſt with a hale conſtitution ? Has nature been liberal in 
beſtow ing upon thee, elegance of form? Has ſhe * dif- 
fuſed on thy cheek the roſy fluſh of health?“ Be thankful 
and humble: But wouldſt thou preſerve the bleſſing, and 
enjoy the bounties of nature? ſhun the ſorcereſs IM 
PER ANR. Let no Bacchanalian perſuade thee that a bloted 
pimpled face looks more guſeuline dan healthy florid 

66. 
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« 200d fellow, ” but rather endeavour to merit the changer 
of „a good man.“ 


DN 


THOUGHTS ON THE ADVANTAGES, ARISING FROM THE. 
PERUSAL OF AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 


THERE is vo kind of writing, that contributes ſo 
much to enlarge our views, and to give us fa perfect a 
knowledge of mankind, as Authentic Hiſtory. Poetry; 
Moral Eſſays, &c. are uſeful in their places; and certainly 
claim a conſiderable ſhare of public attention; as they 
improve the 'taſte; amuſe and edify the mind : but to 
know MEN; to view them thro” all the diſguiſes that 
ambition avarice or diſſimulation, occafionally prompt 
them to aſſume; we muſt peruſe Hiſtory. It is there, that - 
the ſtately Monarch, the Subtle Stateſman, the ambitious 
Courtier, the fawning Sycophant ; all paſs before us in 
regular proceſhon. The pomp of title; the enfigns of 
power ; with all thoſe little appendages, that caught the 
living raultitude ; all theſe are thrown to the back ground, 
in this leer d ue 4d of man. | 


In this undiſguiſed view of human nature, it is only 
genuine virtue, and true greatneſs, that claim our regard ; 
and demand from us the EI tribute of reſpect 288 


Approbation. 


1 fore 
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J have been a little ſurprized, at the ſupineneſs of ſome 
people, in neglecting to furniſh their minds with a general 
idea of Hiſtory; particularly, that of their own country; 
eſpecially; as it ſupplies the mind with matter to embelliſh 
and enliven, converſation. This, one would ſuppoſe, 
were ſufficient of itſelf, to ſtimulate youth to peruſe 
hiſtory ; even if there were no weightier motives, to incite 
them to the taſk, It appears a little extraordinary, that 
men ſhould be ſo delighted with a. recital of the moſt 
trifling incidents, and find no entertainment. in the rehearſal 
of the moſt intereſting and momentous events. 


If any perſon ſhould obſerve; that thoſe cireumſtances 
that fall within our immediate notice; are ſufficient for us 


to be acquainted with; I muſt own. his ideas are very 
_ contracted. It is, by ſetting before our eyes, the tranſactions 


of former ages; and tlie conſequent eyents ariſing from 
them ; that we are enabled to form any juſt notions of the 
rectitude of human conduct. Precepts would, in a great 
meaſure, loſe their force, unleſs they were ſtrengthened by 


a a ſucceſſion of facts, that demonſtrate their utility. There 


is not in my opinion, a more rational or inſtructive enter- 
tainment, eſpecially to youth, than the peruſal of authentic 
hiſtory, particularly, that of our own country. The 
hiſtory of this country, affords many benefits and advantages 
to young people; which, tho* obvious to ſome minds; are 
not diſcovered by all. Some few of them 1 ſhall here 
briefly mention. 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall firſt inſtance this truth, which our hiſtory em- 
phatically imprefſeth upon the mind; which is, that pride 
hypocriſy and ſuperſtition, have ever been the occaſion of 
all thoſe horrid perſecntions and maſſacres, that refle& ſuch 
diſhonour on the annals of our iſle. It is almoſt un- 
neceſſary to add, that ignorance and pufillanimity, have 


criſy, and ambition, thought proper to impoſe. 


When monarchs became deſpots, and uncontrolable 
power was inveſted in the hands of a few individuals ; 
thoſe in ſubordination, become mere vaſlals, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. Thoſe individuals, in whom this power 
was inveſted, made uſe of every poſſible means to maintain 
their ſuperiority, and ſtrengthen the hands of power; and 
they hit upon means the moſt effectual that human policy 
could ſuggeſt. Firſt, they took care to monopolize to 
themſelves all the learning of the times, and totally de- 
prived the common people of rhe leaſt ray of ſcience. 


policy; and ſtruck with the apparent ſolemnity of the 
rites they enjoined them ; it need not ſurprize us, that many 
of them were perſuaded to become the inftruments, to 
execute the moſt ſhocking enormities on their fellow 
creatures. 


Miſerable muſt be that nation, whoſe religion, has 
ambition and avarice for its baſis, whilſt ignorance and 


ſuperſtition 


always nouriſhed and ſupported, what ſuperſtition, hypo- 


Thus awed by their authority: kept in ignorance by their 
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ſuperſtition conſtitute its ſuperſtructure. But what an 
unſpeakable benefit does that country enjoy, where the 
rays of ſcience, are univerſally diffuſed, compared with 
_ thoſe, where learning is confined within the mouldy walls 
of a cloyſter; where it is too frequently exerciſed to op- 
preſs the ſimple and undeſigning. It hath been a received 
maxim with ſome ; (and hath ever been adopted, by 
tyrants and deſpots of all ages;) that it is entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with the true policy of any nation, to encourage 
learning among the common people: that it only con- 
tributes to corrupt and effeminate their minds, and render 
them averſe to induſtry, and the uſeful employinents- of 
life. - But this is wretched ſophiſtry, and only calculated 
to ſerve baſe purpoſes. 


Deſpotic princes know, that, when men's underſtand. 
tngs are cultivated and enlightned ; and their ideas enlarged, 
ſo as to be capable to form adequate notions of the nature 
of true government; and the equal diſtribution of laws; 
they will. no longer ſubmit to the haughty menaces and 
cruel impoſitions of a tyrant; but will make uſe of ſome _ 
expedient to depoſe lum: But a wiſe and virtuous prince, 
is ſenſible, that the cultivation of uſeful knowledge, is 
the only means to impreſs the minds of his ſubjects with 
a proper ſenſe of the duty they owe to a Sovereign, who 
is the Father of his People; and of the beauty, re- 
gularity, and order, of a well-concerted government. 
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About the latter end of the reign of nzwzy vth, 
learning began to dawn in this kingdom; and, tho? the 
ſpirit of enquiry was nuich impeded in the reign of that 
furious,  bloody-minded bigot, MARY; yet the fouk that 
was lit, blazed out afreſh, and with accelerated ardor, on 
the acceflion of the accompliſhed xLISABETA. When men 
were now permitted to think for themſelves, and exerciſe 
the gift of reaſon; they readily acquired the method of 
diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong, and to contra- 
diſtinguiſh between that ſpirit which works by love, and 
that which maintains its ſupremacy by fire and ſword. 


'It muſt be acknowledged, that we owe much to the 
memory of thoſe learned and ingenious men, whoſe 
writings contributed ſo much to ſtrengthen them in the 
belief of the ſuperiority of thoſe principles, that enjgin 
nothing that is not ratified by the concurrence of our own 
conſciences. Without theſe aids, men, in general, 
would have made but flow progreſs in ſpeculative know- 
ledge. The reliques of ſuperſtition, that had, for ſuch 
a long ſucceſſion of ages, hood-winked the underſtanding, 
and gained fo firm a footing in the 'minds of the weaker 
part of "mankind, would have been difficult to ſurmount, 
without thoie auxiliary aſſiſtances; and would bare 


Wah „ progreſs * rem. ROT. | 


There are pay e onkcents to woche Senne 
the peruſal of hiſtory, highly beneficial to mankind in 
generabz and to Young men in particular. 
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Does not the life, and death, of DAL wolskx, 
furniſh a ſtriking leſſon of the folly, as well wickedneſs, 
of hypocriſy ; and lets us ſee, that, when a man can be 
mean enough to proſtitute great abilities to baſe purpoſes? 
and pander to the luſts of a laſcivious prince; it is no 
wonder that the guilt ſhould be retaliated upon his own 
head. As he obtained the favour of uzxnry by un- 
juſtifiable means; and roſe to wealth and power by acts of 
cruelty and oppreſſion; we find, that nzxnzy paid him 
back in his own coin. Worszy's fate, may exhibit a 
proof, that the Sycophants of power; are only like the 


ſmall flies that ſport and dance in the Sun beans; that only 


hover about whilſt they feel the cheering influence and 
genial warmth of his rays; but, when the chilling blaſts 
pervade, and the ſtorms affail; Ah! then! they precipately 
haſten to where they can meet with more animating 
warmth. Whilſt wol sx v wallowed in wealth and power, 
what a gorgeous train danced attendance ; watched his nod, 
and gratulated him with the fawning ſmile of adulation! 
but when he was ſtript of all his ſplendor; we find that 
they all deferted him, and he was obliged to make his 
court to the poor Abbot, to whom he ſaid, * that he was 
come to lay his bones among them.” 


The life of the wiſe, the learned, and accompliſhed 
SIR HENRY WOTTON ; difcovers to us, that, even great 
abilities, accompanied , with integrity and virtue: do not 
_ always meet their. due reward; or ſecure to them, the 
| | favour 
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favour of their Prince. The life of this great man, 
verifies the truth. of that beautiful aphoriſm, © Put not 
thy truſt in Princes, &c.” Is it not aſtoniſhing to all con- 
ſiderate men, that the wiſe, the virtuous and the polite 
SIR HENRY WOTTON, he who was capable of giving 
advice to our great MILTON : he, who was careſſed and 
admired for his elegant accompliſhments; who was em- 
ployed in the higheſt offices under government ; who was 
three times inveſted with the clevated character of Em- 
baſſador; and who executed his commiſſion with ability, 
fidelity, and honour; ſhould, after all theſe important 
ſervices to the nation, and to his ſoverign, be reduced to 


the mortifying alternative of officiating as head maſter of 


Eaton School ! 


But the moſt uſeful leſſon of all is; that even offices 
the moſt elevated that can be given to mortals; are not 
ſafficient to ſecure happineſs, or ſhield us from the com- 
mon calamities, incident to human nature. The life of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, furniſheth us with an inconteſtible 


proves that even ſovereign power, wiſdom, popularity and | 


acceſs ; are not inſuperable barriers, that will * apt 
all human calamities. 


When we ſurvey that great Queen making ber public 


entry into London, amid the acclamations of a joyous 
people, who were juſt let looſe from the ſhackles of ſu- 
ran and tyranny; and were anticipating, in that great 


patroneſs, 
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patroneſs, of civil and religious freedom, the ſecurity of 
thoſe ineſtimable privileges; we view royalty in the moſt 
flattering point of view. But alas! the ſabſequent' part 
of her reign was marked with a ſeries of events, of an 
alarming, difagreeable nature. All the wiſdom the Was 
miſtreſs of, was fapnd inſufficient to ſupport her, amid 
thoſe trials of complicated diſtreſs, that aſſailed her. In a 
word, the Great xx AHT A, who ſhone in Tearning and 
wiſdom ; who figured in oratory ; whoſe” prudence and 
ſagacity, rendered her name formidable through all Europe; 


even ſhe, at laſt, fell e Wache ee of. ee 
3 + | 


— 


There are other DRY to be derived from the 
peruſal of our hiſtory ; which, tho' of an ;inferior nature, 
_ not Poe be found W Mm notice. | 


. 


May not we diſcover the fallacy of that Fw" 
remark, ſo frequently made, by perfons of moroſe tempers 
and narrow minds, viz. that the world encreaffth in 
cruelty and wickedneſs.” It i is, to me, an obvious truth, 
that the preſent age is much more een; chan 7 mx 
Aa that can be found in our annals. * 


$ 


1 


The cultivation of the tuiman intellect introduiceth, (as | 
a natural conſequence,) a reformation of manners; as 
well as an improvement of the underſtanding, * Reaſon, 


A the underſtanding, diſcover to the mind, the turs 
grades 
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vitude of many actions, e firmm- barbarlty i blind 
to. To prove the truth of this remark, we need only 
look back to the FEUDAL ages, in our hiſtory. We ſhall 
diſcover but few veſtiges of that elegance of manners, that 
delicate ſenſibility and refinement, for which the Engliſh 


people, are now ſo . diſtinguiſhed. 


The moſt eee ee the king 
dom, would, now. ſhudder at the idea, of Ten Shillings 
being eſtimated as a ſufficient- compenſation for the life of 
a fellow creature. 


At preſent, the almoſt univerſal diffuſion of learning 
thro this kingdom in particular; the knowledge of the 
juſtice and equity of thoſe laws that protect its rights ; 
together with. the good ſenſe, candour and impartiality of 
its chief members; muſt confirm every conſiderate per- 
fon how neceſſary ſuch laws are for the preſervation of the 
propetties of every ſubject. 


Were T to recount; all the advantages that may be de- 
rived from the peruſal of hiſtory, I ſhould ſwell my Eſſay 
to an unneceſſary length. Thoſe already enumerated, are, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, of ſufficient weight to excite the in- 

quiſitive mind to = after this * of knowledge. 


* 
thin e er; e hiſtories, which, to the 
Learned, are well known: but for young men, to whom 


bas 


— 


Ln. 

long tracts are diſguſting; I would recommend, for brevity, 
as well as elegance, Lon LYTTLEToON's Hiſtory, in a 
Series of Letters. Tt abounds with many beautiful and 
judicious reflections, illuſtrativg many circumſtances, 
which plain narrative leaves rather defective, and ſometimes 
ambiguous and obſcure. Theſe reflections are highly 
uſeful and inſtructive to young men of genius and obſer- 
vation. But if they wiſh a hiſtory that is written with more 
brevity, they may be accommodated with px. GOLDSMITH'S. 
abridgment, which is a good. ſchool book. 


By what means can man acquire knowledge but by 
increaſing the number of his ideas? This circumſtance 
conſidered, we ſhall find that nien do not differ ſo much in 
ſenſe as in knowledge. There are many illiterate perſons, 
who are endued with ſtrong faculties; and only want 
cultivation, to render their, names of ſome eee . 
in the world. 100 


Pa in this age, need not be at a loſs for rational 
entertainment, if they will only make uſe of the means 
to acquire it: and, amongſt thoſe amuſements that are 
inſtructive, as well as pleaſing; I know of none that is 
better calculated to promote theſe ſalutary Purpoſes, than. 
the peruſal of Authentic Hiſtory. 
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